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Chronicle 


Home News.—On November 30 the anthracite opera- 
tors’ committee rejected the plan to end the strike proposed 
by Governor Pinchot. In a letter signed by Mr. W. W. 
Inglis they state that in their opinion 
the plan cannot possibly lead to a last- 
ing peace; that the Board which it pro- 
poses has power to increase wages, but not to lower them, 
even if industrial conditions should warrant such action; 
and that yielding at the present time would only establish 
permanently conditions which in the past have led to 
disputes. On December 1, Mr. Inglis declared that the 
operators would be ready to meet the miners at any time, 
but not to discuss the situation on the basis proposed by 
the Pinchot plan. 

President John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, 
who had previously accepted the Governor’s proposal on 
behalf of the miners, is still hopeful that the force of 
public opinion will oblige the operators to recede from 
their determination not to yield. To what extent public 
opinion is intelligently informed on the true issue cannot 
be said, but according to the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times, the necessity of intervention by 
Congress is a common theme of discussion among the 
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members of Congress who report that it is demanded by 
their constituents. Congressman Berger of Wisconsin 
has a bill authorizing the operation of the mines under 
Federal ownership or control. Senator Borah’s bill does 
not touch upon ownership, but would subject the mines to 
the control of a commission working within the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and authorized to give publicity 
to the records of the miners and the operators. Meantime 
the strikers are beginning to feel the pinch of want, and 
not a few shops in the mining towns have been forced 
to suspend for want of paying customers. 

The report of the President’s Aircraft Board, signed by 
Chairman Dwight H. Morrow and his eight associates, 
was handed to Mr. Coolidge December 2, and forthwith 
given to the public. After having held 
session since September 17, and heard 
the testimony of ninety-nine witnesses, 
the Board is unanimous in its repudiation of the charges 
of inefficiency and incompetency, made by Colonel 
Mitchell. American aviation, it avers, is in excellent con- 
dition, remarkably well-manned and provided with equip- 
ment equal, if not superior, to the machines of any other 
country. While the name of Colonel Mitchell is no- 
where menticned in the 30,000 word report, repeated 
allusions appear which obviously refer to the charges made 
by that officer, which resulted in his court-martial and are 
considered to have influenced President Coolidge in ap- 
pointing the investigating board. Drastic measures, such 
as Colonel Mitchell suggested, are rejected, as is the 
proposal of the creation of a unified Government air- 
service. As a means of improvement, the Board recom- 
mends the establishment of additional Assistant Secretary- 
ships in the War, Navy and Commerce Departments, in 
order that aeronautical problems may be better handled. 


Report of 
Aircraft Board 


Congress, at the opening of the session, will doubtless 
find a conflict between the recommendations of the Mor- 
row Board and those of the Select Committee of the 
House. The latter was obliged to in- 
terrupt its hearings when Congress 
adjourned, March 4, but in the study 
which its members have given the aviation question, 
certain features have developed which indicate an attitude 
differing from that of the President’s Board. Senator 
King, of Utah, has announced that he will foster a resolu- 
tion, at the opening of Congress, providing for a Senate 
investigation of “a number of matters connected with the 
Navy Department,” irrespective of what the reports of 
other investigating committees may reveal. 


Other Reports 
in Prospect 
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China.—Civil disorder still continues with varying suc- 
cess for the combatants. Marshal Chang Tso-lin has met 
his downfall and General Feng Yu-hsiang now has the 
upper hand. As he is supposed to be 
backed by Russia, the customs con- 
ference and. the prospective conference 
on extraterritoriality hang in the balance since Russia 
is not a party to them. On November 28 a Peking mob 
wrecked the homes of seven Government officials and 
caused considerable disorder. They demanded the over- 
throw of the Chief Executive, Tuan Chi-jui, dissolution 
of the tariff conference and the shooting of all “ traitors 
to the popular revolution.” General Keo Sung-lien, 
former supporter of the Manchurian War Lord, Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, has established headquarters at Chinwang- 
tao and his forces have occupied Shanhaikwan. Chang’s 
followers are concentrating upon Chinchowfu and a battle 
is expected near Shanhaikwan. For the purpose of pro- 
tecting Japanese nationals at Chinwangtao, a Japanese 
destroyer has been ordered thither from Port Arthur. 
Owing to the threatening conditions in China four Ameri- 
can destroyers have been sent from Manila to Shanghai. 


Internal 
Troubles 


France.—After an all-night session of the Chamber, 
Premier Aristide Briand, early in the morning of Decem- 
ber 3, succeeded in winning, by a vote of 298 to 113, the 
confidence of the deputies in his pro- 
posed measures to save the national 
fiscal situation. Returning from Lon- 
don, following his signing of the Locarno treaty, the 
Premier confronted the Chamber with a brief ministerial 
declaration, in which he stressed the necessity of imme- 
diate legislation to cover France’s maturing obligations 
and meet current expenses. He did not disguise the fact 
that, for the first time in his life, he was grasping at 
power in a situation the danger of which was not only 
imminent but already at hand: “If the Government falls 
under your vote,” he assured the Chamber, “it will be 
received as the utmost tragedy by the country.” The 
introduction of M. Briand’s declaration had been “ This 
Government which comes before you has been constituted 
to meet a grave political situation.” The weight of his 
words was made fully evident in the subsequent proposal 
of M. Loucher, Minister of Finance, who asked the 
Chamber to vote the authorization of an advance of six 
billion francs to the State by the Bank of France, and to 
increase that institution’s circulation by seven and a half 
billion francs. By way of offsetting this inflation the 
Finance Minister proposed an increase of fifty per cent 
in all taxation of developed and undeveloped real estate, 
industrial commercial profits and incomes from stocks 
and bonds; of one hundred per cent on mining rights 
and twenty per cent on income. After a sixteen-hour fight 
in the session of December 3, M. Loucheur’s bill was. 
passed in the Chamber by a majority of 28 votes. Later 
in the evening it was adopted without modification by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and scheduled for 
discussion at the following day’s meeting of the higher 
Chamber. 


Briand Wins 
Chamber Vote 














over the signing of the Locarno treaties at London, and 
the full and cordial recognition given to their representa- 
tives. Various concessions are in the 
future expected to be made to Germany, 
when the moment may be opportune. 
In the meantime, simultaneously with the signing of the 
pact at London, the British authorities concluded their 
occupation of Cologne and the entire zone first held by 
them. Thus December 2 found 2,500,000 Germans lib- 
erated from foreign control and 2,500 square miles 
officially set free from alien soldiery. The troops could 
not all be removed at once, but their withdrawal took 
place quietly and slowly. Not the least desirable result 
of the evacuation was the fact that thousands of dwellings 
were gradually being thrown open to homeless Germans. 
In Cologne alone 1,400 houses, besides many public 
buildings, were vacated. Slowly the clouds are breaking 
that had enveloped Germany these many years. The con- 
struction of the Cabinet is the first work to be undertaken, 
after which Germany may look to the Allies for further 
concessions. ‘ 


Out of the 
Shadow 


Great Britain.—After twenty minutes deliberation the 
jury hearing evidence against twelve British Communists 
returned a verdict of guilty against all the defendants on 

charges of conspiracy to utter seditious 

: ——— libel, to incite to mutiny and to seduce 

soldiers and sailors from their duty. 
Justice Swift imniediately sentenced all the defendants. 
Five who had been previously convicted were given one 
year in prison, which merely means deprivation of liberty, 
and seven others, six months. The latter were offered 
liberty by the judge on condition of quitting the com- 
munist organization, which they refused. As. an after- 
math of the conviction the Central Executive Committee 
of the Reds met and voted that the sentences should not 
hait their further communistic endeavors. In Parliament 
the Labor Party through Mr. MacDonald moved a censure 
in connection with the trial, charging that the prosecution 
was a violation of the right of free speech, However the 
House of Commons backed the Government voting down 
the motion by 351 to 157. 

On the occasion of the signing of the Locarno treaty 
and in recognition of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s dis- 
tinguished services in bringing the Locarno conference 

to a successful issue, His Majesty King 

Onnight Mg George conferred on the Foreign 

Secretary in Buckingham Palace the 
accolade of the Knighthood of the Garter, the highest 
honor within his gift. At the same time Mrs. Chamber- 
lain was presented with the Grand Cross of the British 
Empire. Mr. Chamberlain now becomes Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and by virtue of her new honor his wife 
becomes Dame Chamberlain, though her husband’s new 
rank also entitles her to be called Lady Chamberlain. 
The investiture of the new knight will take place later. 

On November 21 the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague ruled that the decision of the League 
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Germany.—With good reason the people are jubilant 
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of Nations Council in the Mosul dispute should be binding 
upon the parties concerned and should 
constitute definite determination of the 
boundary between Turkey and Mosul. 
The opinion of the Court had been requested in October 
by the Council which doubted its authority in the matter. 
As the Council is now sitting it is expected that its decision 
will be given at an early date. Meantime the Associated 
Press reports that the Turkish Council of Ministers has 
decided to refuse compulsory arbitration by the League 
and instructions to that effect have been given to the 
Turkish Minister representing the Angora Government 
at the Geneva meeting. The Westminster Gazette sees 
in this report a very grave situation and fortells a British 
war for Iraq. The dispute involves about 35,000 square 
miles of territory which Turkey wants as a matter of its 
Nationalist policy but Great Britain, as a route to India. 


Mosul and 
the Hague 


Ireland.—After more than a week of continuous nego- 
tiations, the representatives of the Governments of Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State have 
reached an accord in the dispute which 
has arisen over the boundary delimita- 
tion between North and South Ireland. 
The crisis which impended upon the resignation of Pro- 
fessor McNeil from the Boundary Commission and the 
threatened publication of the award made by the Boundary 
Commission has thus been averted. However, serious 
dangers, especially to the life of the Free State, may be 
expected because of the present agreement. The pact was 
signed on December 3 by the representatives of the three 
Governments headed by Stanley Baldwin, William Cos- 
grave and Sir James Craig. It requires confirmation by 
the British Parliament and the Oireachtas of the Free 
State.. The document consists of a preamble and five 
articles. The preamble declares that it is found desirable 
“to amend and supplement ” the Irish Treaty so as “ to 
avoid any causes of friction which might mar or retard 
the further growth of friendly relations between the said 
Government and peoples.” Article I revokes Article XII 
of the Irish Treaty, namely that setting up the Boundary 
Commission, and declares that the extent of Northern 
[reland shall be that established by the Act creating the 
Northern Government. Hence, the boundary remains as 
it has been and the awards made by the Boundary Com- 
mission are not to be published. In Article 2, the Free 
State is released from its obligations under Article V 
of the Treaty, that in which the Free State was liable 
to a share of the national debt of Great Britain at the 
date of the Treaty, of the war debts and pensions. The 
claims and counter-claims of Great Britain and the Free 
State were to have been settled by a Financial Commis- 
sion. Article 3 transfers ‘from Great Britain to the Free 
State liability for compensation for malicious damage 
done in the Free State since 1919; moreover, the Free 
State must reimburse Britain for payments already made 
on this account. Article 4-binds the Free State to pro- 
mote legislation increasing by ten per cent the compensa- 
tion for property damage that it is bound to pay under 


Agreement Over 
Boundary 
Dispute 
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the Act of 1923. Article 5 requires the functioning of 
the Irish Council which was legislated in 1920, but had 
never been brought into effect. The original powers of 
the Council over Northern Ireland are transferred to 
the Ulster Government; in effect, the present article calls 
for the erection of a Council in which the Free State 
and Northern Ireland consider matters “of common in- 
terest arising out of or connected with the exercise and 
administration of said powers.” Speaking for Ulster, 
Sir James Craig declared that he was “ fully satisfied 
with the outcome of the negotiations.” Premier Bald- 
win expects little trouble in obtaining ratification of the 
pact by the British Parliament. In the Free Sate, how- 
ever, the agreement is being subjected to bitter criticism. 
The Republicans regard it as a new and flagrant act of 
treason. The Free State Dail contains a powerful op- 
position to the “ bargain.” Local organizations are arous- 
ing the people to combat the ratification. 


Locarno Treaties.—Finally with simple but impres- 
sive ceremonies the Locarno treaties were signed on 
December 1 in the great hall of the Foreign Office at 
London. The proceedings were opened 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain who read a 
message of good will from King 
George. In a brief speech Foreign Minister Chamber- 
lain emphasized the importance of the event and in turn 
the other signatory delegates voiced their sentiments, the 
German Chancellor, Dr. Luther, being the first to speak. 
The main treaty was first signed and then six subsidiary 
treaties. The dominant note of the meeting was one of 
sincerity. A most cordial atmosphere pervaded the meet- 
ing and outside the crowds cheered and gave other evi- 
dences of good will. In lieu of a brilliant reception which 
had been planned the King and Queen gave a tea party 
in honor of the foreign delegates in Buckingham Palace. 
However owing to the recent death of Queen Alexandra 
their majesties did not join their guests, though the King 
saw all the treaty signatories in his private room. A unique 
feature of the ceremony was the admission to the hall 
of camera men who made movies of the historic scene. 

The Locarno Treaty and its collateral compacts imply 
Germany’s uncompromising acceptance of the Treaty of 
Versailles and a powerful international arrangement 
guaranteeing the peace of Europe and 
the enforcement of that peace by arbi- 
tration the execution of which, all 
peace methods failing, is vested in the forces of two 
major powers, Great Britain and Italy. The signatories 
to the principal treaty were Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy and Belgium, while Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia signed the subsidiary treaties along with the five 
other Powers. There is general satisfaction with the 
outcome of the Locarno agreements though there are 
discordant notes in certain sections. Thus in France 
Briand is criticized for pushing the treaty through with- 
out parliamentary debate and in Berlin exultation over 
the issue is confined to the Liberal press. In the words 
of Chamberlain the compact has “ settled the problem of 
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security while the peace of Europe has been consolidated 
by the adhesion of Great Britain and Italy.” Chancellor 
Luther considers the signing “‘a milestone in the history 
of European nations” and Briand call it “the most im- 
~ortant step in the history of the modern world.” 


Latin-America.—The prestige of President Coolidge 

as arbitrator in the Tacna-Arica dispute and of General 
Pershing as chairman of the plebiscitary Commission in 
Tacna-Arica is hanging in the balance 
as a result of the crisis arising from the 
withdrawal of the Chilean delegation 
from the disputed territory. Under the provisions of 
President Coolidge’s award a majority of the Commission 
is empowered to carry on the work in the event of just 
such a crisis as has developed. The absence of Chile’s 
representatives, however, has caused a lack of quorum and 
present strained relations indicate the possibility that the 
entire project for settling this forty-year-old controversy, 
may be shipwrecked. On December 1 the Tacna-Arica 
dispute between Chile and Peru was brought before the 
League of Nations by Sefior Valdes Mandeville, Chilean 
Minister to Berne, who presented a note of protest to 
Sir Eric Drummond, General Secretary of the League of 
Nations, against General Pershing, accusing the latter of 
purposely retarding the holding of a plebiscite in the South 
American provinces. The memorandum which, Chile 
claims, is not a formal appeal for League intervention 
but is regarded as having been made simply for the sake 
of record, declares that General Pershing has been placed 
in an erroneous position by his American advisors who, 
“ speaking little Spanish and being insufficiently acquainted 
with the internal conditions of South America or the 
diplomatic proceedings of Peru, are incapable of judging 
the situation.”” The Commission, it is further stated, has 
now been sitting at Arica for four months “and Chile 
fulfilled all the conditions laid down by General Persh- 
ing, who, nevertheless persisted in convoking new meet- 
ings without fixing a plebiscite date or the voting con- 
ditions.” The arbitration was primarily undertaken under 
the auspices of the United States with the direct intention 
of avoiding any intervention of the League of Nations in 
the disputed provinces. The Monroe Doctrine, under its 
existing interpretation means that political questions 
arising in Latin-America are to be settled under American, 
not European auspices and, therefore, having assumed 
responsibility for the Tacna-Arica arbitration, President 
Coolidge cannot permit Chile either to disregard his award 
or to take the case to Geneva. The President has thus three 
alternatives before him: to enforce the plebiscite, to make 
clear the United States will not tolerate a breach of peace 
in South America, or to insist the controversy be settled 
in this hemisphere and not under the League of Nations 
or the World Court. 

According to latest reports, Chile has already com- 
menced military preparations against Peru. The domin- 
ant position of the United States on the west coast of 
South America makes it necessary for the American Gov- 
ernment to prevent wars there. A public address by 
President Leguia of Peru on November 27, marked the 


Chile-Peru 
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celebration of the anniversary of the Battle of Tarapaca 
fought in the Chilean-Peruvian war of 1879. President 
Leguia praised General Pershing’s attitude saying that he 
has “begun to distinguish between victim and victimizer 
and to grant justice to whom it belongs.” He further- 
more declared that Chile had been disappointed in its 
hopes that the United States would “serve Chilean im- 
perialism.” The day was an occasion for patriotic demon- 
strations. Special stamps and coins were issued and the 
proceeds from this sale is being devoted to the furthering 
of Peru’s cause in the plebiscite. 

The Banco Espajiol de Chile, one of the most important 
financial concerns in the country, was temporarily closed 
on December 1, to permit an investigation of its financial 
condition, in accordance with a new banking law recently 
drawn up. Motion picture films may be imported into 
Chile only via Santiago and Valparaiso, and are sub- 
ject to regulations prescribed by the Chilean President 
Larrain, and no films may be exhibited unless passed by 
the Board of Censors. Foreign trade in Chile during 
1924 amounted to 964,719,639 gold pesos, which repre- 
sents a 11.3 per cent increase over the previous year. 








Spain.—Having functioned for a little over two years, 
the Military Directorate of which General Primo de 
Rivera has been head, gave way, December 3, to a Civil 
Government of the Patriotic Union. 
The erstwhile Director will remain in 
rule as Premier. His Cabinet is to be 
made up largely of Army officials and members of the 
University faculties, and he promises that the new Govern- 
ment’s constitution will be formulated soon, and the transi- 
tion accomplished by next June. Reasons for the disso- 
lution of Parliament, by Royal decree of September 16, 
1923, the day after Primo de Rivera had been appointed 
chief of the Government, were explained in the first mani- 
festo issued by the Dictator. The first point sought was to 
oust from office the profiteers who had monopolized con- 
trol of State affairs; the second was to end the war in 
Morocco, begun in 1921. Centralization of the national 
administration at Madrid was later added to the program 
of the directorate. Believing that the Moroccan troubles, 
in which he has assumed personal direction, can be brought 
to an end early in the Spring, and with the other difficul- 
ties satisfactorily removed, the Dictator believed that 
conditions warranted a return to rule of civilian officials. 


End of the . 
Directorate 





A special feature of the next issue of AMERICA 
will be the thrilling story of sixteen Ursuline nuns 
who, during the Reign of Terror in France, went 
to the guillotine rejoicing. “They Laughed at 
Death,” Mary Frances Rice entitles her account 
of these recently beatified Ursuline martyrs. 

As a preparation for the coming Christmas 
festival Father Daniel M. O’Connell will present 
us with “ The Logic of Bethlehem.” 

The inculcation of immoral teachings in secular 
universities will be strikingly exemplified in Wil- 
liam Walsh’s second article on “ The American 
College and Birth Control.” 
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Seven at London 


OCARNO shifts to London for the final draft 

of the plan which is to secure peace for Europe. 
Under the glare of the bluish lights, Herr Luther 
signs for Germany and as the cinematographs click 
is followed by his fellow-delegates. There is an air 
of the theater about the ceremony, belied, however, 
by the news that the British troops are quietly march- 
ing out of Cologne. May their retiring be a pledge 
that all the Powers will take the spirit of the pact to 
heart, and give it effect. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, for the average 
American who did not know what militarism was 
before April, 1917, to understand why the nations 
of Europe find it necessary to maintain huge armies 
and navies. “If those Europeans really want peace,” 
is a saying heard often enough in the United States, 
“why do they spend billions of dollars every year to 
get ready for another war?” And as evidence for 
his belief that the Governments are only using what 
Roosevelt used to call “weasel words” when they 
protest their desire for peace, he instances the fact 
that there is far more militarism in Europe today 
than there was in August, 1914. 

Something of this American view is found in the 
speech of Sir Austen Chamberlain at the conclusion 
of the signing. Sir Austen declared that the treaty 
was “the outcome of a sincere desire on the part 
of the nations concerned for peace and reconciliation,” 
for it banished war and provided ostracism for any 
aggressor. To those who held that it did not go far 
enough, he would answer that the treaty “led straight 
to disarmament by creating a sense of security.” 
Chancellor Luther, Premier Briand, Dr. Benes, M. 
Vandervelde and Count Skrzynski, while their ad- 
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dresses did not touch upon disarmament, tacitly al- 
lowed the inference that the new pact gave their coun- 
tries a “sense of security” which up to the present 
had been sadly lacking. 

It is highly probable that the European peoples are 
in no mood to countenance new wars. Bitter suffer- 
ing has brought home to them unforgettably the waste 
and the futility of “the war to destroy war.” But 
what of their Governments? Can the people control 
them? From the very beginning of organized govern- 
ments, the deepest problem has been to prevent them 
from harassing and misrepresenting the people. From 
time to time war-like nations have been found, but 
the average nation, like the average man, prefers 
the paths of peace to the devastation of war. Ameri- 
cans who realize how little there is of the aggression 
spirit among their own fellow-citizens will not be 
far wrong if they take for granted that the people of 
Europe are equally anxious to avoid war. 

The Locarno-London pact promises well. If the 
signatory-Governments will now evince their sin- 
cerity by doing all that is possible to soften ancient 
hatreds and to avoid new causes of dissension, we 
may soon congratulate ourselves that the dawn of 
peace is breaking over the world. 


‘ 
Sacramental Wine and the Amendment 


I N two lengthy communications the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue have issued a new set of regula- 
tions to control “the sale of wine for sacramental 
purposes or like religious rites.” While this state- 
ment is couched in general and therefore inclusive 
terms, it would appear from the wording of the ac- 
companying decrees that the restriction is solely upon 
the sale of wine to Jewish rabbis and Jewish families. 

This action once more opens an old question that 
is quashed from time to time but never settled. The 
Eighteenth Amendment prohibits the manufacture, 
sale, transportation and importation of “ intoxicating 
liquors—for beverage purfoses.” 

But wine required by the religious rites of the Jews 
is not wine used “for beverage purposes.” It is not 
forbidden, therefore, by the Eighteenth Amendment. 
By what right then do an assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and an Internal Revenue official assume to 
restrict or in any manner legislate against the use 
of an article which the Amendment in no wise for- 
bids? 

There are other aspects to this important ques- 
tion. An intoxicating liquor prescribed by a physician 
for the sick or convalescent is not a beverage. It is 
a medicine. Alcohol used for making varnish is not 
a beverage, but a chemical. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment does not presume to regulate the practice of 
the physician or the formula used by the manufac- 
turer. But what the Amendment does not do is done 
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by petty officials. It may be part of the new scheme 
of government which is growing in this country to 
permit private persons to legislate, and prebably is. 
But it is a permission absolutely incompatible with 
any correct concept of government. 

If two gentlemen at Washington, estimable gentle- 
men, doubtless, but after all not vested with power 
to legislate, can issue laws and by-laws for the Jews, 
why can they not also register decrees regulating the 
use of wine in the Holy Sacrifice? Since this power 
to regulate is not granted by the Constitution, it is 
a power not controlled by the restrictions of the Con- 
stitution; therefore a power to be dreaded since it 
is usurped. It is not well to subject our religious 
rights, with which the Constitution forbids the Presi- 
dent, or the whole Supreme Bench, or the 531 mem- 
bers of the Congress to meddle, to the hazard of con- 
trol by a group of underlings who, as the usage goes, 
hold their offices as a reward for partisan political 
prowess. That the Jews may have consented to the 
new arrangement, does not alter the fact that it was 
made for them in a matter not included in the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, by officials who have no right 
whatever to rule on questions of religious duties and 
requirements. 

Even when the most fundamental constitutional 
rights are in peril, it is dangerous to point out any 
flaw in any measure fostered by the Anti-Saloon 
League or the Methodist Board of Temperance. That 
is why there can be no doubt that this Review will 
be accused of having published these reflections in 
return for a case of Scotch or a bag of gold. 


The Alien “Fifty-Fifty” Plan 


ISITING the West, Mr. Emory Buckner, who is 
the Federal district attorney stationed in New 
York, took occasion to deliver a lecture to his former 
fellowtownsmen in Lincoln, Nebraska, and it was a 
good one. Mr. Buckner speaks from the fullness of 
experience when he says that the United States has 
more laws than it can enforce, and too many laws 
that profess to regulate concerns which should be 
dealt with by the respective States. “This country is 
far too big to have all its affairs run from Wash- 
ington,” he concluded, “and the sooner we wake up 
to that fact the better not only for the States them- 
selves but also for the Federal Government.” 

The late Champ Clark, when speaker of the House, 
put the same thought in vigorous language when he 
said that if the lobbyists at Washington would let 
Congress alone and make the States sweep their own 
streets, then Congress might have some time in which 
to attend to its own affairs. The process of shifting 
to Congress duties which really belong to the States 
must inevitably have the effect both of hampering the 
proper work of Congress and of weakening the power 
of self-government in the States. The historian of 
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the future will marvel how within the brief period 
of twenty-five years a people once noted for self- 
reliance yielded to the theory that the best way of 
doing a thing is to get someone else to do it. Under 
the influence of this alien philosophy, they have al- 
ready yielded to the Federal Government supervision 
over State roads, State agriculture, vocational edu- 


cation, and the hygiene of naternity and childhood. 
The advocates of this school of philosophy are now 


endeavoring to create a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation, although under the Constitution, no branch 
of the Federal Government can have any control over 
education in the States, or any participation in the 
administration of the local schools. The latest form 
of the Federal education bill omits all mention of 
subsidies, for the simple reason that the present Con- 
gress is in no mood to grant them. But to the sup- 
porters of the bill, it is a case of hope deferred, not 
extinguished. They will take what they can get, wait 
their opportunity, and when suspicions are lulled, fasten 
the fifty-fifty plan with its inevitable Federal control 
of the schools, on the Department of Education. 

The wisdom of every State providing for and con- 
trolling its own activities becomes apparent when 
the fifty-fifty plan is examined. As Governor Ritchie 
of Maryland well says, “it is one of the most pro- 
lific feeders of waste and incompetence, and is direct 
ly responsible for a large part of the bureaucratic 
Government which has gripped Washington and which 
has increased the personnel of Federal bureaus fie 
times faster than the population of the country.” It 
promotes laziness and inefficiency in State gove, n- 
ment by taxing the citizens of aggressive, self-relint 
States for the benefit of citizens who could raix 
money for their needs but prefer to cadge upon th 
other States. As a governmental policy, it is whou«y 
indefensible. The action of the States in rejecting the 
child-labor amendment gives reason to hcye that 
Congress will see the wisdom of refusing to sanction 
any plan which embraces the economic:.ily unsound 
fifty-fifty scheme. 


Sentiment Run Mad 


NY doubts as to the social sanity of the much- 

discussed Judge Lindsey of Denver will be quick- 
ly dissipated by a perusal of his new book “ The Re- 
volt of Modern Youth.” It is sentiment run mad, 
and in a field in which sentiment is ruin and only 
clear-thinking can save. In dealing with the moral 
conflicts of adolescents, it is absolutely essential that 
whoever would help, be possessed of definite notions 
of right and wrong, founded on reason and enlight- 
ened by religion. Yet it does not seem an exaggera- 
tion to conclude that Judge Lindsey admits no essen- 
tial distinction between right and wrong. Nothing 
is right and nothing wrong, except as the circum- 
stances of the particular case may dictate, and even 
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then decision is not based upon an objective law, but 
upon what the individual considers proper. 

Obviously, this position involves the rejection of 
any objective standard of morals, and the idea of an 
eternal and immutable Law-Giver, who has made 
known His will in man’s very nature, as well as by 
the promulgation of the Decalogue. Judge Lindsey 
would doubtless protest the lengths to which the 
logic of this position leads; but it cannot be denied 
that under the code which denies an objective stand- 
ard of morality, all that civilized peoples agree to 
call the worst excesses can be easily justified. His 
personal rectitude is beyond question; but his phil- 
osophy is vile. 

Judge Lindsey sees clearly the dangers to which 
our young people are exposed. No one could write 
more strongly, and more sanely, of the folly of 
fathers and mothers who exercise no intelligent care 
over their children, but allow themselves to think 
that all is well, until the verdict from the police or 
some hospital shatters the fond delusion. But his 
remedies are worse than the disease. He calls his 
book “The Revolt of Modern Youth,” but finds a 
satisfactory solution in yielding to that revolt. Hence 
he advocates easier divorce, a tolerant attitude toward 
youthful sexual indiscretions, the sanctioning of that 
form of the companionate which differs little from 
free love, and a more widespread knowledge of the 
methods of contraception. Briefly, his theory is that 
sin and disorder can be effectively checked by 
terming the one virtue and the other liberty. 

For many years Catholic teachers have been stress- 
ing the need of sound moral training in schools of 
social science. Judge Lindsey’s book proves that they 
have not been fighting a fancied but a real and most 
menacing peril. What the Judge openly proclaims 
others are inculcating in secret. The social worker 
who approaches his work devoid of reverence for an 
objective standard of morality may become a propa- 
gandist of an evil equally hurtful to the State and 
the individual. 


The Corrupt Stage 


OSTON alone among the large cities exercises 

a sane and effective censorship over the stage. 
No obscene or blasphemous production is permitted 
there, and when the law is violated the theater is 
closed by the police. The old method of fining, which 
simply serves to advertise vice, isnot in favor in 
Boston. 

Sooner or later every American city will be forced 
to adopt a similar plan in sheer self-defense. Presi- 
dent Church, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
kept well within the bounds of moderation when he 
said that the plays now permitted in New York are 
worse than the worst tolerated in England in the 
backward swing from Puritanism under Charles II. 
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Some of these productions are as evil as any which 
called forth the anger of the pagan Martial; others 
as Dr. Church says, “set a frightful example in the 
use of forbidden oaths” profaning the name of Our 
Saviour. “ Bad language is so common on the stage ” 
observes Dr. Church, “ that in this respect the theater 
has really corrupted the speech of our youth, especial- 
ly the young women.” 

Dr. Church does not believe that State censorship 
can check these evils, and thinks that it is prefer- 
able to rely upon the censorship of public opinion. 
That is what we were told in New York ten years 
ago. The result is that the New York stage has 
grown steadily worse, and that many who once op- 
posed State censorship are now fearing that it is 
inevitable. Certainly, when the stage becomes a 
fountainhead of evil it can claim no immunity on the 
ground of free speech, since that constitutional right 
implies full responsibility for one’s utterances. Rights 
impose duties. 

As New York is the chief offender, it is hoped that 
the new Mayor, who has publicly pledged his support 
of every well-considered plan to suppress public dis- 
order, will find an effective method of coping with 
the corrupt stage. He could render the cause of civic 
morality no greater service, for from New York the 
evil spreads throughout the country. 


But They Do 


RAVELERS in the New York subway and “ El” 

have probably noticed that not all the advertis- 
ing space is taken by dealers who have a manufac- 
tured product to sell. In nearly every car an elaborate 
card stamped “You Can’t Get Away With It” is 
found. Under this caption is a cartoon showing a 
gentleman in prison stripes, or a convict on his way 
to the scaffold. In this fashion does New York’s 
police force strive to sell the idea that it is good 
policy to obey the law. 

Unfortunately, there is a very sufficient answer 
to the challenge. It consists of just three words “But 
They Do.” 

While the police catch criminals with fair regu- 
larity, with equal regularity do jurors faithless to 
their oaths release them. If by some mischance a 
criminal is convicted, a foolish law reduces his sen- 
tence as he walks into the prison, and a weak-minded 
parole board sends him back to prey on the weak 
and helpless before the half of a miserably inadequate 
sentence has been served. 

The sentimentalists have done their work well in 
this country. Capital punishment does not deter and 
a prison sentence no longer deters, because neither 
is inflicted. The New York police advertising fund 
would be spent more profitably in cards asking the 
people to demand that juries punish the criminals 
they catch, and that prisons be made houses of deten- 
tion instead of houses of entertainment. 
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A Trinity of Light 





BroTHER Leo 


UT two-score miles from the Mexican border and 
B on a narrow strip of land across the bay from 

San Diego, the little city of Coronado basks in 
eternal sunshine beside the western sea. She is more 
than passing fair and many men have greatly desired her 
beauty. Summer and winter her admirers come to make 
their court. Some, surrounded with pomp and circum- 
stance, reside in the fashionable hotel; others find their 
habitat in the tent-city or in some unpretentious lodging 
in the tree-draped streets. Along the silver strand little 
children gaily prance and old men drag pensively by with 
bowed shoulders and nodding heads. But to all Coronado 
is a queen. 

The busiest street in this quiet California city is Orange 
Avenue. It is the shopping district and the promenade 
and the direct route between the ferry-landing and the 
beach. Pleasure-seekers throng it by day and music- 
lovers haunt it by night, and day and night the birds in 
its central parkway make melody, which, when the hour 
is very late and the feathered songsters cease, is taken 
up in a lower, more resonant tone by the deep-throated 
ocean, never at rest. 

In the midst of that central parkway of Orange 
Avenue, more than half-hidden by foliage ever green and 
blossoms ever fragrant, stands a dignified little building 
filled with intellectual treasures. It is the local public 
library, and though Coronado is mainly a place where in- 
tellectual people come to rest and the other kind of people 
keep farther away from books than ever, the library has 
an extensive patronage and is really one of the attractions 
of that attractive little city. And I suppose that one 
potent reason is that most of us come sooner or later to 
discern that there is a special enjoyment to be derived 
from a book read beside the flashing sea, that when we 
read to the accompaniment of the rhythmic breathing of 
ocean we absorb unsuspected beauties ‘from the printed 
page and well nigh pluck out the heart of that mystery 
which is style. 


_ 


Even the casual visitor in Paris must know something 
of the left bank of the Seine. And to know something 
of the left bank is to know something of the most unique 
bookmart in the world. Beginning well up at the Quai 
d’Orsay and running uninterruptedly down the riverside 
a little beyond the Boulevard Saint-Michel, is a series ot 
bookstalls that constitute a great shop and a varied library 
and a practical university all in one. In substantial boxes, 
clamped securely to the stone parapet and fitted with rain- 
proof lids that in the time of need can shelter both books 
and the essential portions of bookmen, there may you 





find all the intellectual kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them. 

The Paris quays constitute a more cosmopolitan 
thoroughfare than Orange Avenue in Coronado. Fring- 
ing those quays are Government offices and hotels, rail- 
way stations and universities, even a foreign legation or 
two and, of course and especially, the world famous 
Quartier. And so it is that you will find bent over those 
riverside bookstalls a trim and official-looking dignitary in 
top hat and morning coat, a sweetly assertive lady from 
Manitoba puzzling out the significance of a bit of French 
slang, a traveling salesman attention torn between de 
Maupassant and his wrist watch, an apache endowed with 
an incongruous zest for learning and any number of 
young men with student caps and veteran trousers. The 
Seine takes all manner of fishes in her literacy net. 

Not every volume, however, may be handled in the 
book mart on the left bank. As in every well-ordered 
library, not all the treasures are available on the open 
shelves. Though they post the monitory suggestion, 
“ Manipulez les livres délicatement,” those French ven- 
ders are generous to the browser and they permit all 
manner of hands—some of them learnedly indifferent to 
the ministrations of soap and water—to ply among many 
of the books. But other works, valuable either on ac- 
count of their rarity or their commanding price or even 
it may be the pruriency of their contents, are preserved 
in minute glass cases or else wrapped and sealed in waxed 
paper, to be looked at indeed, but handled not. The 
practical advantage of this arrangement, at least from 
the point of view of the bookseller, is fairly obvious, but 
salutary, too, is the psychological effect on the bookworm: 
it makes us all realize our vermicular limitations; it gives 
added value, momentarily at least, to those favored 
volumes that so adroitly elude our grasp; it keeps un- 
relentingly before us the notion of something unattainable 
or else, if our spirits are doughty, of a goal still to be 
won. No mean functions those for either a bookstall or 
a university ! 

x * * 

A thing of winsome beauty set high upon its triune 
hill, the city of Siena claims reverence from afar. To 
ride up the valley on a summer’s day and catch sight of 
the walls and towers of that historic town is to be moved 
to self-abasement, the humility that comes to all save 
ignoble souls at first contact with something very beauti- 
ful or very true. And the feeling grows as you pass 
through the gates and stroll about in the narrow streets 
and come at last to the great piazza and the kindly duomo 
of black and white with pavement of storied marbles. 

It may be that High Mass is half over as you enter 
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the duomo and so you seek a quiet side-chapel to make 
your orisons. You have an ample diversity of choice; but 
should you select one particular door on the Gospel side 
of the nave you would speedily discover that this particular 
chapel, rich beyond ravishment and beautiful beyond 
words, is not a chapel at all, but a library. There is but 
one door to it, the door through which you have just 
passed, the door that leads directly from the great nave 
of the duomo; for that library was designed in a day when 
learning was held a sacred thing, when scholarship and 
holiness often walked hand in hand, when the deep-browed 
man of letters, arising with bent shoulders from his 
volumes of imperishable lore, strode forth to bend his 
knees in fortifying prayer and mediate eternal truth. 

The history of that chapel-library of St. Catherine’s 
city need not detain us here. We need but remember that 
it stands, even today—when it is regarded more as a 
museum than a working library—a noble tribute to Pope 
Pius II and a worthy repository of some of Italy’s rarest 
and tairest mural decorations and graphic masterpieces. 
The essential of its history, the soul of its soul, you in- 
fallibly discern when, while you reverently turn the pic- 
torial pages of an old and priceless volume, there falls 
upon your ear the softened sound of the chanting which 
marks the conclusion of the solemn Mass. For then you 
realize that an abode of learning, a treasure chest of the 
mind, is also a house of God. 

x * * 

Coronado, Paris, Siena. Diverse in so many ways, in 
history and traditions, in purpose and ideals, in geograph- 
ical location and spiritual orientation, those three widely 
separate spots on the ball of the earth are bound in at 
least one bond of worthy unity. Kindred are they in the 
blessed kinship of books. 

Young, unsophisticated, pleasure loving, strong, Cor- 
onado dabbles her feet in the western sea and laughs the 
laugh of childhood. Her eyes hard and glittering be- 


tween heavy lids, the faultlessly attired and delicately per-_ 


fumed lady Paris crouches by the Seine, part heroine, 
part vampire, part Sphinx. Scored with strife and suf- 
fering, but young at heart and glad because of the eternal 
vision of beauty which is hers, Siena stands on her hilltop, 
warrior and mystic as of old, her face toward the north. 

Such are the three; but each of the three holds aloft 
a torch; and though the workmanship of the torches differs 
much and the flames burn with uneven. brightness, the 
fire is identical—an eternal fire which in an elder day 
was flung earthward by the Hand of God. 


Silent Grief 


I have buried my heart so deep in earth 
That none can find it for sorrow or mirth, 
And none can claim it for hers or his— 
Only the Crucified knows where it is. 


Only His infinite gaze can sweep 

The hidden graveyards where souls lie deep— 
Only His heart can catch the sound 

Of sobs where tears run underground. 


Carotyn RutH Doran. 
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A Pilgrimage and a Vision 
GerALp Extarp, S.J. 


HE village of O’Fallon, Missouri, at the western 

fringe of the metropolitan area of St. Louis, is be- 
coming a place of pilgrimage. Thither of late travelers 
have come, mostly priests, bent on seeing church services 
as they are carried out in the parish church, or in the 
chapel of a mother-house of the Sisters of the Most 
Precious Blood. For in O’Fallon five years ago were 
inaugrated some of the plans, now so generally spread- 
ing throughout Europe, for renewing Christian piety, 
which, taken together, have been called by the Holy See 
the “ Liturgical Apostolate.” Year by year the local 
apostolate has grown at O’Fallon, under the encourge- 
ment of Archbishop Glennon. Unfortunately the re- 
cent death of O’Fallon’s pastor has for the moment halted 
the movement in the parish church. But word of the 
venture is spreading. Pilgrims are becoming more 
numerous. The torch is being handed on. 

One word here about the liturgical apostolate. Its 
objective, as proposed by the great Pius X, is summed up 
in his favorite phrase: “To bring all things to a head 
in Christ.” Those already incorporated into Christ must 
be brought to the realization that they are members of 
Christ’s Body in a very real sense. This is to be achieved 
by many means, the first of them an active participation 
by the people in the liturgy, which the same Pope de- 
clared to be: “The first and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit.” 

The passing pilgrim at O’Fallon cannot measure the 
growth in Christian spirit “unto the full stature of 
Christ,” but he can observe and feel the appropriateness 
and ‘force of the means at work—participation in the 
liturgy. Moreover it is a liturgy enriched with much 
of the external beauty of the Ages of Faith. Every- 
thing unfamiliar at O’Fallon represents a bringing back 
of old customs. 

In the early morning of All Saints’ Day I took a 
place in the convent chapel at O’Fallon. The community, 
about one hundred and thirty in number, was reciting 
Prime of the Little Office. The carved wooden altar 
was simply decorated, its chief ornament being the 
Crucifix of the Highpriest. This was a tall, wooden 
cross, covered with fine needlework, and bearing a cor- 
pus robed in alb, stole, and cope, and wearing a royal 
diadem. This is the crucifix of the acclamations, of 
which more will be said below. The tabernacle veil and 
the antependium at once bespoke ecclesiastical decorative 
schemes of former ages. Beside the veiled chalice stood 
a ciborium, wide at the base, low, and with a shallow 
cup, eight inches or so in diameter. A small flat object, 
veiled and about six inches square, stood near the altar 
card on the epistle side. The missal lay flat on a large, 
embroidered cushion of the color of the day. At the 
corners of the altar steps stood two bronze tripods about 
three feet high. It looked a though the sacristan had 
forgotten to set flowers on them. I was to assist at 
Mass in the sanctuary, so I slipped into the sacristy. 
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The boys were vesting. Over the black cassocks, they 
put on first an amice, then a linen surplice, of wide sleeves, 
and reaching below the knees. The amice bore a colored 
decorative panel, two to three inches wide, showing at 
the neck. White gloves were a part of the costume. The 
two smallest boys were to bear palm-branches, which 
they clasped with red silk cloths, Around their necks, 
on golden cords, were suspended relics of the saints. 

By now the chaplain was vesting. His amice was the 
same in style as the boys’, finer, of course, in quality. 
His alb had decorative panels, similar in pattern to the 
neck “apparel,” on the cuffs. His stole, a thin band of 
silk, reached almost to his feet. His maniple, extremely 
light, was perhaps double the length we are accustomed 
to. The only notable thing about the cope, worn for the 
Asperges, was that the decorative flap behind was re- 
stored to its original form of a hood. 

This will perhaps be as good a place as any to speak 
of the chasuble put on for the Mass itself. It was a full 
bell chasuble, reaching to the floor all around, and caught 
up over the priest’s arms at the sides. Of sheer, cream- 
white silk, lined with pale yellow, it was entirely devoid 
of ornament, save for a single band crossing the 
shoulders and extending to the floor in front and behind. 
The impression it created of delicate and exquisite beauty 
derived its chief element from the multitudinous folds, the 
thin silk clinging to the ‘form. So vested the priest 
looked like an incarnation of one of the figures long 
familiar in old prints, old windows, and the like. This 
particular chasuble, I learned later on, was made after 
that in which St. Bernward, Bishop of Hildesheim, lay 
shrouded for a century after his death in 1022. After 
the grave was opened in the twelfth century, the 
chasuble was preserved apart, and patterned exactly after 
it, the chasuble here worn was made. 

The Asperges and sermon over, the chaplain entered 
in procession for the High Mass. The palm-bearers led 
the way. The thurifer and incense-bearer came next. 
Then the acolytes with candlesticks of hammered brass 
fully three feet high. Then another server, bearing the 
processional staff, a six-foot shaft topped with a metal 
disk. Lastly the chaplain in the magnificence of St. 
Bernward’s chasuble. 

All the choral parts of the Mass, both proper and ordi- 
nary, were sung by the entire congregation. Nor was it 
in the piping falsetto sometimes heard in convents, but 
modulated, full-bodied singing. 

The Offertory presented one of the most striking pic- 
tures of the whole sacred Drama. As the chalice was 
unveiled, the servers filed out. A moment later they 
solemnly advanced two by two up the body of the chapel. 
a small white cloth spread on the extended palms, and 
on this, the host ‘for their Communion. One _ here 
witnessed the primitive offering of the elements. The 
proferred hosts were received into the empty ciborium 
by the celebrant, and the boys formed a semi-circle on 
the top step of the altar. But another procession had 
come to the railing. Four postulants, four novices and 
four professed sisters, representatives of their respective 
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groups, had brought the same white offering. The cele- 
brant, at the railing, received these into the ciborium, the 
donors then forming a line all along the railing. Surely 
no heart there but was lifted up to Heaven as the cele- 
brant, supported by this double row of participants, 
silently recited the ages-old oblation. 

The moment of consecration was beautiful in a most 
appealing manner. Just as the tiny silver bells brought 
their customary message, shells of incense were poured 
over glowing coals lying all this time in the bronze 
tripods. Literally columns of smoke went up “ in an odor 
of sweetness.” Viewed only as a symbol of the complete- 
ness of the Sacrifice, how. full of meaning is this old cere- 
mony. 

The next item of note concerns the Pax. At the time 
for the Kiss of Peace, the head server uncovered the object 
I mentioned as standing near the altar card on the Epistle 
side. This was a small brass plate on which a majestic fig- 
ure of the Saviour was wrought. This ikon the celebrant 
kissed with the salutation, Par tecum. The boy then 
presented it to one of each pair of servers, who after kiss- 
ing it, embraced, as the ministers do at solemn Masses. 
The pax instrument was then replaced on the altar. 

At the distribution of Communion, the celebrant was 
accompanied by acolytes bearing candles. 

At the end of Mass a notable ritual was enacted, the 
acclamations to the crucified King. This ceremonial end- 
ing of High Mass, coming down ‘from the eighth century, 
demands a solemn setting. The crucifix mentioned above 
is held by a server a short distance inside the opened 
sanctuary gates. It is flanked by the acolytes’ candles. 
Completing a semi-circle round it stand the palm-bearers, 
adorned with the relics of those St. John saw standing 
“ clothed in white robes and palms in their hands.” Fac- 
ing the altar, seven or eight paces in ‘front of the crucifix, 
is the thurifer. The celebrant stands at the altar, facing 
the congregation. This, in alternate choirs, intones that 


battle-cry of the Christian, which the Church in token of 


triumph has chiseled on the obelisk before St. Peter’s: 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat! There 
is loyalty, there is exultation, there is adoration in these 
martial cries. Small wonder the palm-bearers wave their 
palms, and the thurifer incenses the cross. Short ac- 
clamatory prayers for the Church, for the Pope, and the 
Bishop follow, all introduced and followed by that 
sweeping outcry: “ Christ conquers, Christ reigns, Christ 
rules!” The procession re-forms, and all withdraw. 
Christ has been worshipped and served with ali possible 
munificence. 

The writer has had the privilege of assisting at various 
other services in the O’Fallon chapel, Requiem Masses, 
Office of the Dead, solemn Compline, and so forth. 
Mention need be made of one only, the ordinary low Mass 


Of week days. At this the responses, ordinarily made by 


the servers, are given by the entire congregation. Every 
one, servers included, has a missal, the great prayerbook 
of the centuries. The Kyrie, Gloria, Gradual, Credo, 
Sanctus, Pater Noster, Agnus Dei, Domine non sum 
dignus, Communion—all these parts are said in com- 
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mon. There is, too, the offering of gifts by the servers 
for all. One may think he has little to learn about 
Holy Mass, after attending it for years, and under a wide 
variety of circumstances. However the supremely social 
character of the Sacrifice is one of its great characteristics, 
and one in no way brought home as in this general re- 
cital of the text, whether it be in Latin as in the O’Fallon 
chapel, or in the vernacular, as in the O’Fallon church 
and elsewhere. 

Pilgrims are apt to be imaginative persons: some might 
even call them visionaries. Is it fancy, or is it foresight 
that leads O’Fallon visitors to picture a fast-approaching 
day when scenes, such as those they have witnessed, will 
be enacted everywhere in ‘the land? The element of 
fancy diminishes when one learns there are several other 
centers of the Liturgical Apostolate spreading their 
influence in the United States. It further diminishes at 
hearing that at least three major seminaries are already 
imbued with this “system of super-natural pedagogy.” 
No, O’Fallon visions are not fanciful. 


St. Nicholas and Santa Claus 


AntuHony J. Beck 


A MONG the most popular of the earlier saints of the 
Greek and Latin Church is Saint Nicholas, whose 
feast is celebrated on December 6, the day on which he 
died in Lycia about 345. While venerated by various 
classes, the Saint became the special patron of children. 
In Germany, Switzerland, and Holland he figures to this 
day as the purveyor of gifts to children on his feast day. 
In Catholic sections of Germany, the good Bishop is im- 
personated by a venerable, dignified-looking man with 
white beard and genial face who goes from house to house. 
He acts as a sort of advance courier for the Christkindlein, 
examining into the conduct of the children, questioning 
the parents, warning some of the little ones, and then dis- 
tributing goodies and promising to the boys and girls with 
good records a further reward which the Christ Child will 
bring them at Christmas. St. Nicholas is not permitted 
to monopolize Christmas after the manner of our Santa 
Claus. His feast is an entirely separate affair, and among 
German Protestants as well as Catholics the Christkindlein 
is the center of the Christmas celebration. This truly 
Christian custom makes the Babe of Bethlehem the chil- 
dren’s idol from their earliest years. The Christ Child 
becomes the source of material as well as spiritual bless- 
ings of Yuletide. 

In Holland the popularity of St. Nicholas persisted 
after the Reformation. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
author of a history of New York City, writes: 

The children of the Dutch still believe that St. Nicholas 
brings the gifts that they always get on the eve of his titular 
day. In New Amsterdam this day was one of the five chief 
feastdays of the year. After New Orange became New York 
the characteristic traits of the Dutch children’s festival were 
transferred to the near-by Christmas festival, which was 
English as well as Dutch. 

Christmas became pre-eminently a children’s feast 
presided over by the children’s Saint, whose name was 
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changed to Santa Claus. The Dutch equivalent of St. 
Nicholas is St. Niclaes or San Claas. 

If Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s account is authentic, it would 
seem to explain the Santa Claus custom now general in the 
United States and not found in many other countries. 
The habit of setting up Christmas trees, contends Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer, we acquired about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century from German immigrants. The American 
child now attributes the tree to Santa Claus while German 
Catholic children expect it from the Christ Child. Some 
of us use the term, “ Kriss Kringle” as a synonym for 
Santa; in reality a corruption of Christkindlein. 

The idea of making the Christ Child the dispenser of 
goodies and presents strikes many of us as impractical 
and undignified. Certainly it would not be proper to 
attribute to the Divine Child some of the antics now asso- 


‘ciated with Santa. It also seems easier for the children to 


imagine some ‘fairy secular figure, like the old man with 
whiskers and reindeer seen at this season in stores and 
shop windows. One might argue that it would not seem 
less dignified for the Christ Child to travel fairy-like 
through the night distributing presents than for the adult 
Christ to go about healing the sick or working a miracle 
to supply wine at a wedding. But that comparison is 
theoretical. The fact is that Santa Claus is, next to Uncle 
Sam, our most distinctive national figure or personification 
of an American idea. He acts for uncle and aunt and 
any one who has anything to give away at this season. 
How could father and mother get along without him? 
They may be clever at hiding things away in drawers and 
closets, more clever than Sherlock Holmes in sneaking 
mysterious bundles into the house. But they need Santa’s 
figure, as displayed in the store window, to make their 
game more realistic. 

Santa is perfectly unobjectionable—but in his place. 
That place is not the center of the Christmas feast. He 
should be in the background, a minor actor in the great 
drama. The feast is Christmas, named for Christ, not 
“ Santa-mas.” 

Unfortunately, many Christians, even Catholics, act as 
if they had forgotten the sacred origin of the feast. Aping 
the ways of the world, they permit a secularized, commer- 
cialized figure to monopolize the Christmas stage and to 
crowd the Babe of Bethlehem into the-wings. No wonder 
a pupil in a parish school said, in answer to a question, 
that Christmas is the birthday of Santa Claus. 

Here is a grand opportunity for thoughtful, practical 
Catholics. They can “ Christianize,” as it were, this agent 
of materialism and secularism by telling the children of 
his Christian antecedents, by narrating the story of Str. 
Nicholas, by using and calling for truly Christian Christ- 
mas seals and cards, with emblems reminiscent of the 
first Christmas on the plains of Bethlehem. This will be 
a practical way of observing Advent, which is intended 
by the Church to be a preparation 'for the coming of the 
Christ Child. Its old-time penances and fasting have been 
mitigated; but we can at least live in its spirit by center- 
ing our thoughts and those of our children on the One 
and Only reason for Christmas. 
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Jane Austen: 1775-1925 
EpytHEe H. BrowNe 


O my mind, Jane Austen is the spider among 
writers. She, whose one hundred and fiftieth birth- 
day occurs on December 16, pitched her webbed tent in a 
hitherto unexplored corner of fiction, the home, wove 
characters and situations into colorful if flimsy texture, 
and has lived in security all these years as the originator 
and perfecter of the domestic English novel, despite the 
brooms of the moderns to oust her. While her con- 
temporaries, Ann Radcliffe, Jane Porter and Marie Edge- 
worth, created big-chested heroes and romantically 
hysteric heroines, Jane Austen studied her own people, 
the English gentry, and discoverel comedy in a basin 
of gruel, Love quite as chivalrous at a harpsichord as on 
his knees on the edge of a cliff, and other elements of 
the brew called fiction all simmering by the hearth, the 
daily home-life, ready for her transforming pen to 
turn them into classics. Of her art in revealing the 
“ familiar unknown”, Sir Walter Scott once said: “ That 
young lady has a talent ‘for describing . . . charac- 
ters of ordinary life which is to me most wonderful. 
The Big Bow Wow strain I can do my- 
self . . . but the exquisite touch which renders 
ordinary things interesting is denied to me.” 

While family chatter buzzed around her, Miss Austen 
wrote her stories at a tiny desk in the living-room of 
her home, like an industrious spider in the center of its 
web, spinning thread into silk, small talk into literature. 
The guillotine was slimy with the blood of French 
Revolutionists, Napoleon was facing Waterloo and the 
American Colonies were cutting their first teeth in Jane 
Austen’s day, yet her books give no echo of these big 
world noises. She believed that your neighbor’s family 
spat is more interesting to you than the disruption of 
nations. We read her with delight because human na- 
ture is always the great Common Denominator and it 
is in the forging of character that Jane Austen excels. 

As the light from a shutter closed for year illumines 
the spider-web in the corner, so in the light of re- 
flection let us see Jane Austen at work along those 
radiating lines that prove her a novelist of the hearth 
—portraying types in a home circle, dramatizing life’s 
daily monotony and glorifying marriage. 

When I say that Miss Austen portrays types I do 
not mean that her characters are anemic puppets de- 
void of individuality, but that each character, a com- 
pactly sealed personality in itself, is also a type that 
one meets in life. Lady Catherine de Burgh in “ Pride 
and Prejudice ” is the starched rich relation; Miss Bates 
in “Emma” is the twittering old maid and Mr. Wood- 
house is the arm-chair invalid, the exacting lord of many 


a home; Mr. Willoughby in “Sense and Sensibility” — 


is the daughter’s Don Quixotic lover, the intruder on 
the threshold; Mrs. Norris in ‘“‘ Manfield Park” is the 
family scold with pepper on her tongue. We become 
chummy with the characters after their first courtesy, 
because behind them we recognize the shadows of those 
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we know. In “ Persuasion” the heroine is thus intro- 
duced: “ Anne, with an elegance of mind . . . was 
nobody with either father or sister; her word had no 
weight, . . . she was only Anne.” Who would not 
immediately recognize the Cinderella in the house? 

There is peculiar symbolism in Jane Austen’s 
characterizations. She takes an abstraction like pride, 
gives it haughty shoulders and a supercilious eye and 
Philip Darcy emerges; similarly prejudice masquerades 
in the spotted muslin and pink sash of Elizabeth Ben- 
nett. So we have one of the most famous partnerships 
in fiction with “ Sense and Sensibility” as its twin and 
“ Persuasion” completing the symbolic cycle. 


Almost every Austen novel has an ambitious mother, 
a genteel father, marriageable sons and daughters, 
meddling in-laws, popular clergymen and a conscientious 
apothecary; it is around these family groups that the 
author spins her thread of quiet narrative. 


Who but Jane Austen could introduce such a triv- 
iality as how to boil an egg, and not dispirit the reader? 
Yet it is of boiled eggs, cribbage, knitting and bad 
weather that she treats in these still-life novels that are 
bleached of events. She is the loud speaker of humdrum 
life. We tune in on her recital of the daily monotony 
of small town living and marvel at her ability to pro- 
duce such a big sound out of so many squeaks. Out- 
side of Harriet Smith’s adventure with gypsies in “ Em- 
ma” and Louisa Musgrove’s accident at Lyme in “ Per- 
suasion”’ nothing much happens in the novels. Plots 
of character illumined by everyday contacts replace plots 
of events. 


Sisterly and brotherly love is part of the gospel of 
home. Because it lies at the door of common experience, 
Miss Austen stars it in “ Mansfield Park” and “ Sense 
and Sensibility’ by ballasting the stories on the love 
between Fanny and William Price and between the sisters 
Dashwood. Love of an only daughter for a father, the 
autocracy of rich relatives, the censoriousness of 
bachelors—these are the seasoned themes, the pegs on 
which the stories hang. 

In gentle contrast with the exerting occupations of 
women today is the placid knitting of shawls and making 
of filigree baskets by eighteenth century daughters. The 
needle was the emblem of gentility. A satin-stitched 
doily is trifling but how many dizzy thoughts did the 
time consumed in its making give to a lady in love ? It 
is the little joys, the little woes, the little hasty words 
and the little kindnesses under daily routine that Miss 
Austen emphasizes. 


The author trains her stories to grow around the 
simple amusements of family life. Table conversation 
was appetizing sauce for the minced chicken. It was at 
tea that Edward Ferrars in “Sense and Sensibility ” 
“secured his lady, engaged her mother’s consent, and 
was . . . one of the happiest of men.” On rainy 
days games of vingt-un, backgammon and charades with 
an impromptu concert at the harpsichord substituted 
for recreation outdoors. Cupid did not mind the rain. 
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Children frolic through the books and not only revive 
flagging conversation with the gold in their hair and the 
dimples in their cheeks but often precipitate love scenes. 
In “ Persuasion” it is when Captain Wentworth re- 
leases Ann Elliot from the clutches of a mischievous 
nephew that both discover one another. 

The pose of a saucy feather on a bonnet was as 
absorbing to the feminine mind as are the present canons 
of Fashion. Preparation for a ball closeted the ladies 
with yards of bombazine and scissors for weeks. A 
visit to the Bath Pump Room was like the opening night 
at the Opera. Many a lady turned pussy and purred 
after the manner of Mrs. Allen in “ Northanger Abbey ” : 
“There goes a strange-looking woman! What an odd 
gown she has got on—how old-fashioned it is! Look at 
the back!” 

Letters keep the postman busy in Miss Austen’s novels. 
Astonishing revelations of character and dramatic 
avowals of love come in scented envelopes. 

Marriage was the beckoning port into which most 
of the characters eventually drifted. There was little 
else for a lady to do in that era of unemancipated 
women but extend a tapering finger to a flustered gentle- 
man or languish as an old maid and lament with Harriet 
Smith, “ still you will be an old maid, and that’s so 
dreadful!” To Miss Austen the word marriage had its 
own glossary. It did not mean passing friendliness 
cemented by flattery, but a sacred state attained by a 
pair mutually attracted, who became intimate step by 
step as they revealed themselves in small acts and chance 
expressions and whose creed was devotion. Miss Austen’s 
brand of love has been called “ pastoral muse 
that inhabits rectories and country houses, not a goddess 
of romance.” 

When he says, “ Will you?” and she answers, “ Yes,” 
and we come to the tassel of the book, the final moraliz- 
ing paragraph, we add, “And they lived happily ever 
after.” We feel the couples will keep their hands clasped 
through life because they have mated, not through love 
at first sight but rather at second sight, when the short- 
comings as well as the virtues reflected the character of 
each. In “ Sense and Sensibility” Marianne Dashwood, 
an impulsive sob-sister, marries Colonel Brandon, a 
solemn gentleman many years her senior and a stickler for 
common sense, Marianne’s absent virtue. Marianne 
needed a leader rather than a partner for husband. If she 
had married the faithless Willoughby both would have 
skidded at the first turn of disagreement. 

Miss Austen proves that love rules all things by dis- 
ciplining her heroines to overlook the defects of dis- 
position in their lovers if hearts are captive. Elizabeth 
Bennett slumped under the cruel candor of the patrician 
Darcy: “Could you expect me,” he says, “to rejoice 
in the inferiority of your connections? to congratulate 
myself on the hope of relations whose condition in life 
is . . . decidedly beneath my own?” Yet later 
Elizabeth writes to her aunt: “. I am the happiest 
creature in the world. Mr. Darcy sends you al 
the love that can be spared from me ir 
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Before writing this article I wanted to “read up” on 
Miss Austen and I thought it an easy task to secure her 
books at any public library. Instead I found she was 
out visiting in almost every branch. I would have to 
“reserve” Jane Austen. Why does this home-chronicler 
travel in the best company today? Because there are still 
readers who prefer clean fiction. Some of her characters 
may be vulgar but they are never indecent; situations 
and relationships may be precarious but they are never 
obscene. She was indeed novelist of the ideal home, not 
of the divorce-split, hostile camp variety that is portrayed 
by so many “realists,” but of the garden spot where 
bloom the flowers of family virtue. 


A Fledgling Robin 
Take us size for size and he 
Is but a speck aside of me. 
His gold-rimmed lip 
Is but my finger tip; 
His tiny throat— 
A button on my coat! 


Or take us age for age and I 
Am older immeasurably 

By twenty years or so. 
Three weeks ago 

He was a wee, blue egg at rest 
Under his mother’s breast. 


Or take us soul for soul; he knows 
None of life’s bitter, bitter woes. 
No endless tears, 

No agonizing fears, 

No hopes of immortality 

That ever try and trouble me. 


Yet turn us both into a wood some May 

Some fresh, fair morn and listen all the day 
How very deftly he 

Creates more poetry 

With three soft-gurgled notes, than I attain 
By a whole life of pain! 


Leonarp Feeney, S.J. 


The Greenhorn Yank 
On the morning I stood in the fair of Dunleer 
With a bullock they’d know in the States for a steer, 
Old Larry went off to the pub with an ear 
For the prices that day in the market. 


And as I was puffing away to compare 
The breath o’ my pipe with the beast’s on the air, 
A jobber from Bristol came up to me there, 

With his: “ What will ye take for him, sonny?” 


“ Twelve guineas!” said I, with my heart in the hope 

That Larry would soon be returning to cope 

With the buyer, who snickered: “I say, are the rope 
And the nose-ring a part of the bargain?” 


Then I, with the twang o’ the Yank that I was, 

Who knew not a line o’ the cow-jobbers’ laws, 

Replied to the blackguard: “ They are, sir, because— 
But your better find out from my uncle.” 


Then, lo and behold ye! While shuffling away 

With a laugh, he met Larry returning; yet they, 

In striking a bargain, had nothing to say 
Concerning the rope and the nose-ring. 


Francis CARLIN. 
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The Owners Refuse 
Pau L. Braxety, S.J. 
I N its main outlines the plan for the ending of the 
coal strike submitted by Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania was good, and it is regrettable that 
the owners have refused even to consider it. No settle- 
ment can ever be reached except upon a basis of ascertained 
facts, and that was demanded by the plan. As the 
New York World points out, the whole crux of this 
costly dispute lay in the contention of the miners that 
wages could be advanced out of the operators’ profit, 
without depriving the latter of a fair return on the 
investment, and in the counterclaim of the operators 
that any advance in wages would necessarily mean 
an increase in the price of coal. 

As I have noted on several occasions in these pages, 
all that we know about cost and returns in the coal 
industry is based on “ guesses” and inferences. It is 
literally true that there is not, either at Washington 
or in the State of Pennsylvania, a commission of any 
kind with power to compel the operators to turn over 
their books so that an estimate may be made on 
which a fair return and a fair wage might be fixed. 
It was the Rev. R. A. MacGowan, I think, who first 
showed that we were allowing a basic industry which 
was almost a monopoly to operate in complete dark- 
ness as far as the public was concerned. To my mind 
the chief merit of Governor Pinchot’s scheme is found 
in its demand that the books both of the unions and 
the operators shall be submitted openly to an impar- 
tial tribunal, and that such essential details as costs, 
wages, royalties and profits be made a matter of pub- 
lic record. Governor Pinchot recognizes that the 
miners and the operators are not the only parties 
whose interests are to be consulted. The miners 
recognized the same truth when they at once agreed 
to try the plan. But the operators have rejected it; 
whether or not for the reason that it compelled an 
absolutely necessary publicity, they themselves best 
known. As matters now stand, it is not the union 
which blocks the way to industrial peace. Speaking 
for the operators Mr. W. W. Inglis says that their 
desire for a permanent settlement is so great that 
“they are willing to hold out a year, if necessary.” 
Mr. Inglis does not admit, apparently, that acquies- 
cence in a plan to bring out all the factors which in 
the past have occasioned these industrial wars, would 
do far more to establish a permanent peace than the 
obstinate desire of the operators to win what some 
of them foolishly call a “victory.” Industrial dis- 
putes are not really won by starve-out methods, and 
“ victories” of this sort make permanent peace im- 
possible. 

Publicity must come; if not by agreement of the 
miners and the operators then by force of law. The 
rule laid down by Leo XIII that in industrial dis- 
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putes agreement should be reached by private com- 
pact, allows, when this is impossible, or is so long 
delayed that the public and other interested parties 
suffer grave injury, the intervention of the civil power. 
On the rejection of Governor Pinchot’s plan Repre- 
sentative Berger of Wisconsin announced his inten- 
tion of introducing a bill enabling the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over and operate the anthracite mines. 
Senator Borah does not believe that this can be done 
under the Constitution. His bill, introduced at the last 
Congress, allows the mines to remain under private 
ownership, but designates coal as a public utility, and 
puts its transportation under interstate commerce 
regulations. It further provides that a special com- 
mission shall be created within the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to deal with the price of coal, the 
cost of mining, and railroad rates. 

Granting the constitutionality of this proposal, al- 
though it seems more like an indirect method of do- 
ing what the Constitution forbids to be done direct- 
ly, it would seem that its chief merit, like that of 
Governor Pinchot’s plan, is that it forces publicity. 
“TI do not think that the bill is revolutionary,” said 
Senator Borah, in an interview published in the New 
York Times. “The frequent strikes make some form 
of regulation necessary. The regulation, as proposed, 
is similar to the regulation of the railroads, and would 
provide facts for the public which would make it very 
hard for either the miners or the operators to set 
aside the conclusions of the commission. Neither 
could afford to defy the facts.” Certainly, the bill is 
not revolutionary; in my judgment it is not radical 
enough to be effective. Most of us confess to no 
great faith in Congressianal investigations, which 
generally break down as soon as the pertinent facts 
come into view, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not been so marvellously successful as 
to justify confidence that another commission operat- 
ing in connection with it, can dig out the facts in 
the coal industry and report them in their essential 
bearings. 

Representative Berger’s plan, which involves Fed- 
eral ownership and operation, is even less promising. 
As it appears to be barred by the Constitution (al- 
though in these lax days the Constitution is a poor 
barrier against the insidious wiles of the propagan- 
dist) it may be dismissed with the comment that the 
ills of the country indicate the retrenchment and 
not the increase of Federal activity. But why cannot 
the sovereign State of Pennsylvania assert its sov- 
ereignity and compel both the miners and the oper- 
ators to submit to its judgment? It is poor business 


- to assert that the source of a commodity must fall 


under Federal control simply because the commodity 
may become an article in interstate commerce, and 
that all disputes arising from its production and sale 
must necessarily be referred to Washington. As in 
other social and economic problems, a vigorous use 
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of the rights and powers of local self-government 
would, its seems to me, bring us to a satisfactory 


solution. 


Education 





Rubber-Stamp Schools 
LauRENCE WASHINGTON 


FRIEND of mine said bluntly the other day that 

Catholic schools have been trailers in standardi- 
zation. I do not know, but I would wager three to one 
that he is correct. I am serry only that he does not evalu- 
ate this business of standardization; he scems to take its 
desirability as in everyway presupposed. Nor does he at 
all hint at what he understands by the process; but I do 
not hold him, and I do not want to be held, to straight- 
backed technicalities. So I shall include in it the grading 
of schools; surely, that should come first ; then, the bring- 
ing of text-books and curricula to a certain uniformity ; 
lastly, something in the way of supervision. 

The big, consequential point about standardization, 
of course, is that this process sees to it that everybody is 
served, and that everybody is served in a way which has 
been found uniformly to produce the best results. And 
standardization works. Take the instance of peas. This 
vegetable, it is said, has come, all unwittingly, to such an 
admirable state of uniformity that it takes a specialist to 
tell pea from pea. We know it pays, too, to feed milk 
cows (and, more so, beef cattle) a scientifically-balanced 
ration. It pays; ordinarily. Still, even your good cow 
has an individuality—at least, a “ conformation,” as they 
say—which ought not to be quite disregarded. So stand- 
ardization pays, it works—with garden stuffs and, more 
or less, with the herd. With the child, however, it might 
come short. With the human being, the person, it might 
work pretty well, up to a certain point: beyond that, and 
that will differ for every individual, its value might just 
conceivably fall to nothing and beneath nothing. It is true 
that there is a best way of doing things mechanical such 
as swinging an axe or a golf club; but even here the in- 
dividual ought to be given a chance. 

Now, your child and its education are not simply things 
mechanical. Your child is a little world all his own, quite 
an important little world, and not exactly like any other 
little world that ever was or will be. So that to cast 
your child blindly into the Platoon System and let him be 
swept through its compartments, will not educate your 
child ; and this, in spite of the fact that such a system may 
have brought many children to a certain dead level above 
mediocrity. A Frenchman once sighed, with much feeling 
but little enough thought, “ Isn’t it wonderful—every child 
of a certain age in France is at this moment at a certain 
determined task.” And someone answered, “ Well, but 
maybe I don’t want my child at just the same task at just 
the same time as everybody else’s child.” The discipline 
of it, we know, is desirable; but the rubber-stamp impres- 
sion is not enough. It was in a very close connection to 
this matter that Paul Bourget wrote of his France: “ She 
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produces individuals no longer. Men are wanting to her. 
The indigence of personal initiative, the impoverishment, 
almost the atrophy of the spirit of enterprise and of 
responsibility, such has been, throughout this century of 
officialdom rampant, the true characteristic of the coun- 
try.” | 

Standardization is perhaps a sign of health and growth 
in the nation’s schools. We need not, however, bow down 
to it; at least, not to the name, and not even to the process. 
It is possible that the thing turn out a Frankenstein. And 
beyond this danger, how about the fact? Is standardi- 
zation, everywhere and indubitably, in operation? If so, 
how long since? 

My own experience and knowledge in this matter are 
cramped enough; but they are real and intense. I myself, 
at the seasoned age of seventeen, began teaching in the 
public schools. I taught the grades; eight of them, of 
course, or at any rate all there were. I had never heard of 
of schools of pedagogy, I had never seen a university or 
a college, I had never been inside a high school. The 
period between my own schooling (unstandardized) and 
the actual teaching, I passed not in a scientific laboratory, 
not in a correspondence course, but on a farm; and my 
“texts” during that time were a farm journal or two, 
pieced out, I am glad to say, by a little desultory browsing 
in the straight-Catholic library of a rural parish. Yet no 
one said, I dare say no one thought, I was too young or 
inexperienced. And had I stayed at the job, | might yet 
be teaching on the self same warrant, for before ever | 
had attained my majority, I had attained a life certificate! 
Now that I look back ten years upon all that, it appears 
ridiculous, almost unbelievable. But the fact remains. 

And supervision; what had we of that? Well, I must 
admit that toward the end of the fourth year the county 
superintendent came in on us one day. Some of the older 
pupils, with an eye to the humor of the situation, can tell 
you yet what a flurry I was in. I saw her at a distance, 
however, and I did not hesitate to tell the children that it 
was Miss H., the superintendent; and that we must catch 
up in our recitation before she could get inside. So we 
jumped over a few of the thirty-two classes, that the last 
of them might come out right with the closing hour. 

Miss H. was indulgent: there were four votes in our 
family then and another coming on, every election. She 
did not ask whether our school was graded. She knew 
it was not. She did not ask whether we used a prescribed 
curriculum or standardized texts. There were none, and 
she knew that. I might have informed her: “ Miss H., 
during these four years I have had the advantage of ex- 
perience in teaching from three different readers, Ward’s, 
Baldwin’s, and McGuffey’s—two indeed, in the same 
school ; from two American histories, Bancroft’s, and Mc- 
Master’s; from two arithmetics, Ray’s, and Milne’s.” I 
recall so many—assuredly, they are not all. 

And in that State you may yet find unstandardized, 
ungraded schools. A few? In the country places you 
will not find anything else; and the country places are that 
State. Ask that rosy-lipped lad of seven or ten which 
grade he is in. He doesn’t know; he is in the fourth or 
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the second reader, but grade he does not know. Ask the 
ginghamed lady of ten or twelve how often she has seen 
the county supervisor—“ wonst” or “ twiced ”—perhaps. 
But do not be too sure that those are unfortunate children. 
Not at all. Their good old State, with its so little pother 
about standardization of the public schools, was found 
in the latest national census to the least illiterate of all 
our States. And the country boys and girls—unstandard- 
ized trash!—though they never before knew in which 
grade they might be, have the cantankerous habit of com- 
ing unceremoniously into the small towns for the eighth- 
grade examinations (their first taste of the standardized ) 
and of passing them even with honors. Indeed I have 
scarcely known them not to surpass the products of the 
small-town schools, these latter being more or less care- 
fully sorted and, perhaps, carbon-copied. Yet there are 
other reasons to explain the divergence, as for instance, 
the fact that the country urchins came four, five, six, eight 
miles to the examinations, and not in cars. The car, as 
everybody knows, came, unlike the standardized school, 
everywhere all at once. 

Well, we shall let those little ones run along on their 
way to school. Here, however, are two tiny girls whom 
just a year ago I met; of all places, in the District of 
Columbia. “On your way home from school—but why 
so late?” One explained “ We go afternoons—there’s not 
room; the boys take the mornings.” She did not say, 
and critics of Catholic, slow-to-standardize schools do not 
say, that were there no Catholic schools, such standardized 
binating schools would have to trinate, with a meaningful 
disemboweling of standardized purses. And all this is 
not to prove, or to assert, that the half-time school, and 
the one-room school, which also we have in D. C., are 
not the ideal; only, they, like the parish school, mothered 
by the good, stern lady, Necessity, are rather generally 
deprecated and said to be obsolete. 

Another word about the schools which I helped to un- 
make. Before I was fairly out of one of those schools, 
a new pastor was scraping up nickels for a parish school, 
grade and high, which, before a year, he had thrown up; 
—it bids fair to go down—physically—ahead of the old 
building which makes, I believe, rather a good cow shed. 
Nuns are his teachers. Of enthusiasm, standardization, 
progress in their school I am, not to judge; I have na 
close-ups of it. Yet a patron, a very practical fellow, as- 
sures me that these women are indubitably better teachers 
than the public servants, for the reason that they do not 
have to spend the afternoons in thinking where they will 
go at night, nor the mornings in thinking about where they 
have been. Do not, however, condemn me out of this 
man’s mouth or the priest’s action; for the one did not 
know me as a teacher and the other offered to employ 
me—at cut-rates. In an adjoining community, too, Sisters 
are hired by the public to teach the public schools. The 
population, I know, is mainly Catholic; mainly, but not 
altogether. Why the non-Catholics “ put up with ” Sisters 
as public school teachers I do not exactly know;:I only 
know that it is not because they are compelled or cowed 
into it. In fact they, by representatives, approve or elect 
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the consecrated teachers; and overtly and almost unani- 
mously they extol the results. 

Our little schools, then, in a very big State, with a 
modicum of the methods and processes which turn out 
good serviceable machines at a very low cost (except in 
human freedom and worth) still are. You have heard of 
the good woman who for thirty years stood behind a 
table with other women knocking the tops off eggs. But 
she worked in a great food factory, you know, where 
canned products are the thing: the woman, except as a 
tool, did not count. And she lasted thirty years! Well, 
those boys and girls of ours who go through the not-too- 
standardized schools, escape some of the enormities of the 
ultra-uniform process. 


Note and Comment 


A Record of 
Christian Charity 


T. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL in New York, the first 
S and largest Catholic hospital in the metropolis, estab- 
lished for three-quarters of a century, has recently made 
its first public appeal for funds by inaugurating a $1,000,- 
000 campaign. Last year it gave 109,433 days of service 
to 6,014 patients. What particularly interests us in the 
figures presented on this occasion is the fact that the 
hospital receives no payment whatsoever for 47 per cent 
of the days of service rendered the patients within its 
wards during the year, that 64 per cent of the patients 
housed within its walls pay no doctor’s fee, and finally 
that 61 per cent of those operated upon by the hospital 
surgeon pay no operating fee. In addition over half of the 
treatments in its Dispensary during the year were given 
without any cost to the patients. Of such a record not 
merely the good Sisters at St. Vincent’s Hospital, but 
Catholics throughout the country may well be proud. It 
shows that the spirit of charity is alive today, as ever, 
within the members of the Church whose Divine Founder 
went about healing the bodies as well as the souls of men. 





Unusual Ceremony 
in Philadelphia 


CEREMONY altogether unusual in the Church in 

this country was the dual consecration, in the 
Cathedral of Philadelphia, November 30, of the Rt. Rev. 
Edmond J. Fitzmaurice, D.D., as fourth Bishop of Wil- 
mington, Del., and the Rt. Rev. Edwin V. Byrne, D.D., as 
first Bishop of the new see of Ponce, Porto Rico. His 
Eminence Cardinal Dougherty was the consecrating prel- 
ate, assisted by the Rt. Rev. John J. Swint, D.D., Bishop 
of Wheeling, and the Rt. Rev. Andrew J. Brennan, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Scranton. Two archbishops, thirteen 
bishops and a large number of priests were present. The 
Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, who preached the sermon, paid tribute to the 
archdiocese in which the newly-consecrated prelates had 
received their training. Philadelphia, His Grace observed, 
numbered the new Bishops among the many sons she has, 
with true generosity, already sent, at great sacrifice, as well 
to points within the limits of the States, as to. America’s 
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most distant possessions, “to assume the honors and the 
dignity of the episcopal office, but even more to take upon 
themselves the burden which the mitre and the pastoral 
staff symbolize.” Bishop Fitzmaurice has been for the 
past five years Rector of St. Charles’ Seminary at Over- 
brook, from which institution Bishop Byrne was ordained, 
ten years ago. 





A New 
Football Score 
OT everyone is a victim to the prevailing football 
craze, but there will be a generous measure of re- 
joicing over the announcement that Kinute K. Rockne, the 
famous football coach, was recently baptized at Notre 
Dame, confirmed by Bishop Noll of Fort Wayne, and 
received his first Holy Communion on November 20. On 
that morning Rockne knelt with the members of his team 
who were approaching the Altar in anticipation of their 
strenuous game with Northwestern University, scheduled 
for the afternoon. The popular coach is a graduate of 
Notre Dame, a member of the elevens of 1911 to 1914, 
having been captain in his senior year. 





Ursuline Convent 
at Salzburg 


OTHER M. ANGELA QUINN is a cloistered 
Ursuline nun who has received permission from the 
Holy See to leave the enclosure of her convent, at Salz- 
burg in Austria, to seek help in the United States for her 
institution. Like other nuns in Austria these Ursulines 
have lost all their revenues through the war, but in some 
mysterious way have continued their works of charity and 
Christian education. Mother M. Angela reports: 

The Ursulines of Salzburg have maintained a school since 1696, 
visited by some 300 poor children. We have a teachers’ training 
college in which all the Catholic teachers of the town and county of 
Salzburg are educated by the nuns. Since 1910 a high school for 
girls has been established and kept up at the greatest expense to 
prevent Catholic girl students from frequenting institutions in 
which Catholic faith and morals are endangered. 

The fact that the Holy See has given a cloistered nun this 
permission to travel abroad, that the Archbishops of Vienna and 
Salzburg have given warm recommendations, and still more the 
Austrian Chancellor himself, tells on the one hand how urgent the 
need is, and on the other that the work done by this convent is 
recognized and appreciated by the State as well as by the Church. 

Most of the pupils under the care of these nuns belong 
to the poor and the middle class who have suffered most. 
It is only, therefore, by external help that the Sisters hope 
to draw themselves out of the debt into which they have 
been plunged and continue their fruitful labors for the 
Church. 





Scholarship for _ 
Catholic Graduate 


HE scholarship annually offered by the Trained 

Nurse and Hospital Review for the best essay on a 
submitted topic was awarded at the convention of the 
American Hospital Association, to Miss Virginia Eber- 
man of Louisville, Kentucky. In awarding the scholar- 
ship, the committee reported : 
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We feel that the thesis of Miss Eberman shows greater 
power for individual constructive thinking than any other sub- 
mitted, indicating that she has read extensively, within and 
without her field, has evaluated her material wisely, and has 
made a real interpretation of a basic question. 

Those who hold that the Catholic Church sternly for- 
bids the exercise of the intellect by her children and that 
she views the rise of this plague with considerable alarm, 
may be interested in knowing that Miss Eberman is a 
graduate of the famous St. Mary’s Hospital Training 
School, conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis at Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. 


Literature 


Remembrances by Books 


RIOR to the happy contentment that comes over the 
soul on Christmas morning, and to the expectant calm 
that spreads over the earth on the night before Christmas, 
is that period of worry and excitement, of nervous irri- 
tation and even embarrassment which all good people and 
true experience in the weeks before the great Feast. The 
manifest source of the disquiet is that charitable custom 
of exchanging tokens of esteem and good-will. As a 
financial venture, of course, the practice of Christmas 
giving is a failure. The giver parts with useful money 
and the receiver acquires a possession that is doubtfully 
useful or even appropriate. As an aid to pre-Christmas 
peace and also in an attempt to make the financial outlay 
profitable, AMERICA has, for several years, published a 
list of books that may suitably be noted opposite the names 
of the friends with whom you exchange gifts. Some 
philosopher has said, perhaps it was a bookseller, “ There 
is no message of love, affection, good-will or friendship 
that cannot be conveyed through a book.” The sentiment 
is true, though its origin may have been commercial. There 
are books that all should read and there are books that 
one may well give away, not because they are useless but 
because they are so expressive. In compiling our list for 
this year, it is our hope that our readers may find reading 
for themselves and for their friends. 

It may be noted that the showy book is not always the 
best gift. A drab cover over a golden treasury of thought 
is far better than a flapper book, pretty of face but re- 
latively brainless. The best book for Christmas is not the 
one that gleams beneath the candles on a tree, but the one 
that is companionable under a reading lamp. It is not 
that the book attracts the eye but .that it keeps the eye 
attracted. 

Only books published during the last twelve-month 
have been mentioned in the list following. And not all the 
books nor all the best books published have been included. 
Certain volumes are not of general interest, others are not 
within the general purchasing ability. But a sincere effort 
has been made to list the books that we would like to give 
or to receive. The catalogue may possibly be not complete, 
it may be too exclusive or, in a different aspect, too in- 
clusive. At best, it is believed to be suggestive. All 
books in the following list may be ordered through the 
America Press. 
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History 

An Introduction to Church History. P. Guilday. Herder. $2.00. 

Book of the Popes. F. J. Bayer. Harper. $4.00. 

Material for a History of Alexander VI. His Relatives and His 
Time. Mgr. Peter de Roo. Universal Knowledge Founda- 
tion. $13.00. 

Jesuit Martyrs of North America. J. J. Wynne. Universal Knowl- 
edge Foundation. $1.50. 

Jesuit Relations. Edited by Edna Kenton. A. and C. Boni. $5.00. 

San Francisco or Mission Dolores. Z. Engelhardt. Franciscan 
Herald Press. 

Catholic Church in Virginia (1815-1822). P. Guilday. U. S. 
Catholic Historical Society. 

Recent American History. L. B. Shippee. Macmillan. 

American States During and After the Revolution. Allan Nevins. 
Macmillan. $4.00. 

American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. H. I. Osgood. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $5.50. 

Great Britain and the American Civil War. E. D. Adams. Long- 
mans. $10.00. 

The Essential American Tradition. J. L. Bennett. Doran. $3.00. 

History of the Foreign Policy of the United States. R. G. Adams. 
Macmillan. 

American Economic History. H. U. Faulkner. Harper. 

American State Government. J. M. Mathews. Appleton. $3.75. 

A Political and Social History of the United States. H. C-. 
Hocket. Macmillan. 

The Roots and Causes of the Wars (1914-1918). J. S. Ewart 
Doran. 

Naval History of the World War. T. G. Frothingham. Harvard 
Press. $3.75. 

Ten Years After. Sir Philip Gibbs. Doran. $2.50. 

Fifteen Hundred Years of Europe. J. De Vos. O’Donnell Press. 

History of England. Vol. I. H. Belloc. Putnam. $3.50. 

Mission of St. Augustine. Cardinal Gasquet. Harcourt, Brace. 

Flemish Mystics and English Martyrs. C. S. Durant. Benziger. 
$5.25. 

The Dominican Order in England Before the Reformation. B. E. 
R. Formoy. Macmillan. 

The Tower of Tyburn. P. J. Chandlery. Herder. 

A History of Gaelic Ireland. P. W. Joyce. Longmans. $1.75. 

History of the Irish State to 1014. A. S. Green. Macmillan. $4.50. 

Early Christian Ireland. P. Power. Gill. 

Defenders of the Ford. H. Concannon. Gill. 

Walsh. 1170-1690. J. C. Walsh. Kelmscott Press. $5.00. 

Ireland. Stephen Gwynn. Scribner. $3.00. 

Germany. G. P. Gooch. Scribner. $3.00. 

Brazil. H. G. James. Macmillan. $4.00. 

Modern Turkey. E. G. Mears. Macmillan. $6.00. 

Mediaeval France. J. Evans. Oxford Press. 

Biography 

Father William Doyle, &. J. A. O’Rahilly. Longmans. $5.00. 

Adrian Fortescue: A Memoir. Vance and Fortescue. Burns, 


Oates. $3.25. 


Last Letters of Sir Thomas More. Herder. $1.40. 

Life of the Curé of Ars. Abbé Monnin. Herder. $6.25. 

St. Gregory the Great. A. Snow, O. S. B. Benziger. $2.75. 

St. Benedict: A Character Study. I. Herwegen. Herder. $2.25. 

Mary Aloysia Hardey. M. Garvey. Longmans. $3.00. 

Life of Cornelia Connolly. Longmans. $2.50. 

St. Madeleine Sophie. M. Monahan. Longmans. $1.25. 

Life and Letters of Janet Erskine Stuart. Longmans. $3.50. 

Joan of Arc. 2 Vols. A. B. Paine. Macmillan. $10.50. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Scribner. $10.00. 


Recollections of Thomas R. Marshall. Bobbs, Merril. $5.00. 
Forty Years of It. B. Whitlock. Appleton. $2.50. 

Diplomat Looks at Europe. R. W. Child. Duffield. $4.00. 

Twice Thirty. Edward Bok, Scribner. $4.50. 

ee Lee, the Soldier. Sir F. Maurice. Houghton, Mifflin. 
Sir William Osler. H. Cushing. Oxford Press. $12.50. 

Parnell. St. John Ervine. Little, Brown. $4.00. 

Edmund Burke as an Irishman. W. O’Brien. Gill. 

King Edward the Seventh. Sir Sidney Lee. Macmillan. $8.00. 
Twenty Years on Broadway. G. M. Cohan. Harper. $3.00. 
Catholic Varia 

False Prophets. James M. Gillis. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Americanism and Catholicism. F. J. Kinsman. Longmans. $2.25. 
The Virgin Birth. M. J. Scott. Kenedy. $2.00. 

Modernism and the Christian Church. F. Woodlock. Longmans. 


$1.25. 
Case Against Evolution. G. B. O’Toole. Macmillan. $3.50. 



















































The Everlasting Man. G. K. Chesterton. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 


Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp. S. B. James. Longmans. $1.75. 


Spiritism, Facts and Frauds. S. A. Blackmore. Benziger. $2.90. 

Dynamic Psychology. Dom Thomas V. Moore. Lippincott. 

Cartesianism. M. J. Mahony. Fordham Press. 

Chapters in Social History. H. S. Spalding. Heath. $2.00. 

Social Problems and Agencies. H. S. Spalding. Benziger. $2.50. 

Catholic Medical Missions. Floyd Keeler. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Catholic Teacher’s Companion. F. M. Kirsch. Benziger. $2.75. 

Christian Apologetics. Rev. W. Devivier. Wagner. $6.00. 

St. Thomas Aquinas. C. Lattey. Herder. $2.25. 

History and Literature of Christianity. P. de Labriolle. Knopf. 
$7.50. 


The Apostles’ Creed. A. MacDonald. Herder. $3.25. 


' In the Fulness of Time. H. J. Clddder. Herder. $2.25. 


The Psalms. Rev. Patrick Boylan. Herder. $6.25. 

Handbook of Scripture Study, Rev. H. Schumacher. Herder. $2.00. 

A Manual of Moral Theology. T. Slater. Benziger. $4.50. 

Readings from St. Augustine on the Psalms. J. Rickaby. Ben- 
ziger. $2.00. 

Augustine and Evolution. H. Woods. Universal Knowledge 
Foundation. $1.60. 

The Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist. Cardinal de 
Lai. Kenedy. $1.50. 

A even the Doctrine of the Eucharist. A. Vonier. Benziger. 
$1.75 


Christ and His Brethern. R. Plus. Benziger. $2.25. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. J. Bainvel. Benziger. $4.00. 

Medieval Devotions to the Sacred Heart. K. Richstatter. Benziger. 
$1.50. 

The Sacramentary. I. Schuster. Benziger. $4.25. 

Matters Liturgical. J. Wuest. Pustet. $3.00. 

Calendarium Festorum Dei et Dei Matris. F. G. Holweck. Dolphin 
Press. $7.50. 

Gregorian Chant. Dom Johner. Pustet. $2.00. 

Hymns of the Breviary and Missal. M. Britt. Benziger. $3.00. 

Liturgy of the Roman Missal. Leduc and Baudot. Kenedy. $2.50. 

The Mass. Rev. J. A. Dunney. Macmillan. 

Catholic Customs and Symbols. H. T. Henry. Benziger. $1.90. 

Fundamental of Catholic Belief. J. P. Sullivan. Kenedy. $2.00. 

Letters to an Infidel. M. J. Smith. Herder. $1.25. 

“Will Men Be Like Gods?” O. F. Dudley. Longmans. $1.20. 

The End of the World and of Man. D. I. Lanslott. Pustet. $1.50. 

The Angels—Good and Bad. F. A. Houck. Herder. $1.15. 

What Becomes of the Dead? J. P. Arendzen. Herder. $1.80. 

The Higher Life. A. Muntsch. Herder. $1.75. 

Prayer for All Times. P. Charles. Kenedy. $1.75. 

Darkness or Light? H. Browne. Herder. $2.00. 

The Science of Prayer. L. de Besse. Benziger. $2.00. 

The Mystical State. A. Sandreau. Benziger. $2.25. 

Christian Spirituality. P. Pourrat. Kenedy. $4.00. 

The Three Divine Virtues. D. I. Lanslots. Pustet. $1.50. 

Mysteries of the. Faith: The Redemption. R. Coffin. Benziger. 


$2.35. 
The Mystery of Love. A. H. Lepicier. Benziger. $1.50. 
Jesus Our Friend. C. J. White. Kenedy. $1.75. 
The Armor of Light. J. J. Burke. Herder. $1.50. 
Communion with the Spirit World. E. F. Garesché. Macmillan. 


When the Soul is in Darkness. T. C. Petersen. Kenedy. $1.75. 

The Sanctuary of Strength. R. Eaton. Herder. $2.00. 

The Home Virtues. F. X. Doyle. Benziger. $1.25. 

Qur Tryst With Him. Mgr. Kirlin. Macmillan. $1.60. 

Communion Devotions for Religious. Benziger. $2.75. 

An Old Man’s Jottings. J. Rickaby. Longmans. $2.50. 

The Chaplain at St. Catherine’s. H. J. Heuser. Longmans. - $2.00. 

Autobiography of an Old Breviary. H. J. Heuser. Benziger. $1.75. 

The Thinking Man. F. Macdonnell. ewe $1.75. 

My Changeless Friend. Ten Vol. F. P. LeBuffe. Apostleship of 
Prayer. 

The. Morning Star. R. T. Feeley. Benziger. 60c. 

Thy Kingdom Come. Three Vol. J. E. Moffat. Benziger. 30c. 

Twilight Talks to Tired Hearts. W. W. Whalen. Mission Press, 
Techny, Ill. 75c. 

The Little Flower and the Blessed Sacrament. J. Husslein. Ben- 
ziger. 50c. 

The Little Flower of Carmel. M. Williams. Kenedy. $1.25. 

Teaching of tHe Little Flower. E. F. Garesché. Benziger. $1.25. 

St. Theresa of the Child Jesus. P. de Puniet. Benziger. $1.50. 

A Rose Wreath for the Crowning of St. Thérése of the Child 
Jesus. J. P. Clarke. Benziger. $1.00. 

Doctrinal Discourses. A. M. Skelly, Aquinas College, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Sermons. J. A. Whelan. Benziger. $2.00. 
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Homiletic Sermonettes on the Gospels. F. A. Reuter. Herder. 
Five Minute Sermons. J. Elliott Ross. Herder. 

Life of Our Lord in Sermons. .R. Cookson. Wagner. 
Sodality Conferences. E. F. Garesché. Benziger. $2.75. 
Retreat for Nuns. W. Elliott. Apostolic Mission House. 
Charity and Our Three Vows. O. A. Hill. Herder. $2.00. 
The Imitation of Christ. R. Hudleston. Benziger. $1.65. 
Blessed Be God. Fathers Callan and McHugh. Kenedy. $2.50. 
Literature 

Newman as a Man of Letters. J. J. Reilly. Macmillan. $2.50 
Cardinal Newman. B. Newman. Century. $2.00 


Chaucer’s Nuns and Other Essays. Sister Madeleva. Apple- 
ton. $1.50. 

Mrs. Meynell and Her Literary Generation. A. K. Tuell. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 


The Hidden Ireland. D. Corkery. Gill. 

Eighteenth Century Studies. R. Bracey. Appleton. $2.00 

Shakespeare’s Catholicism. -Sister Maura. Riverside Press. 

Chaucer and Langland. T. Connolly. Fordham Press. 

The English Comic Characters. J. B. Priestley. Dodd, Mead. $2.5. 

Charles Dickens and Other Victorians. A. Quiller-Couch. Put- 
nam. $2.50. 

John Keats. Two Vols. Amy Lowell. Houghton, Mifflin. $12.50. 

Byron in Perspective. J. D. Symon. - Stokes. 

The Dreamer (Poe). M. N. Stanard. Lippincott. $3.50. 

The Early French Poets. H. F. Cary. <A. and C. Boni. 

Aspects of the Modern Short Story. A. C. Ward. Dial Press. 

The English Novel of Today. G. Gould. Dial Press. $2.00. 

Excellence in English. F. H. Callan. Devin Adair. $4.50. 

The Muse in Council. J. Drinkwater. Hvuughton, Mifflin. $2.50. 


Playwrights of New American Theater. T. H. Dickinson. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Study of the Modern Drama. B. Clark. Appleton. $3.50. 

Conversations on Contemporary Drama. C. Hamilton. Mac- 


millan. $2.00. 
Chief British Dramatists. B. Matthews. Houghton, Mifflin. 
Technique of the One-Act Play. R. I. Gannon. Fordham Press. 
$2.00. 


Longmans. $2.50. 
Century. $2.25. 


Acting and Play Production. H. L. Andrews. 
Atlas of English Literature. Goode and Shannon. 
Foolish Fiction. C. Ward. Holt. $1.90. 

What of It? Ring Lardner. Scribner. $1.75. 
The Crazy Fool. D. O. Stewart. A. and C. Boni. $2.00. 
“ Here Comes the Bride.” I. S. Cobb. Doran. $2.00. 
Poetry and Drama 

The Poor King’s Daughter. Aline Kilmer. 
New. York and Other Poems. M. D. Thayer. 
Starshine and Candlelight. Sister M. Angelita. 
Spiritual Songs. H. F. Blunt. Magnificat Press. 


Doran. $1.25. 
Dorrance. $1.75. 
Appleton. $1.50. 


Our Lady Courtesy and Other Poems. A. J. Cody. Santa Clara 
Press. 

Yule Fire. M. Wilkinson. Macmillan. 

A one Treasury of Irish Verse. L. Robinson. Macmillan. 
1.75. 

The Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics. L. Binyon. Mac- 


millan. $1.75. 
An Anthology of English Verse. J. Drinkwater. 
Mifflin. $2.00. 
Poems for Youth. W. R. Benét. Dutton. $3.00. 
Complete Limerick Book. L. Reed. Putnam. 
Six One-Act Plays. D. Lord, S.J. Benziger. $1.75. 
The Far Princess. A Drama. E. Rostand. Holt. $1.75. 
Miscellaneous 
Roma Sacra. 
A Pilgrim’s Miscellanea. 


Houghton, 


Joseph J. Donovan, S.J. 

M. D. Stenson. Herder. $1.60. 

With Staff and Scrip. T. O’Hagan. Ryerson Press. $2.50. 

Old Mission Churches of California. R. Newcomb. Lippincott. 

Rider’s California. Macmillan. $5.00. 

A Little Book of California Missions. 
$1.00. 


C. F. Saunders. McBride. 


New York in Seven Days. Dayton and Barratt. McBride. $1.50. 
Gone Abroad. D. Goldring. Houghton, Mifflin. $4.00. 

Here’s Ireland. H. Speakman. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

Ireland Beautiful. W. Nutting. Old America Co., Framingham, 


Mass. $4.00. 
The Cruise of the Nona. H. Belloc. Houghton, Mifflin. $4.50. 


Economics for Helen. H. Belloc. Putnam. 
The Road. H. Belloc. Harper. $3.00. 
Faith of a Liberal. N. M. Butler. Scribner. $2.50. 


Secret Societies and Subversive Movements. N. H. Webster. 
Dutton. $7.00. 
On the Trail of the Bad Man. A. Train. Scribner. $3.00. 
Shadow of the Gloomy East. F. Ossendowski. Dutton. $3.00.- 
J. J. Jusserand. Putnam. 


The School for Ambassadors. 
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Standard Etiquette. A. S. Richardson. Harper. 
Safeguarding Children’s Nerves. Dr. J. J. Walsh. 
00 


$2.00. 
Eating and Health. Dr. J. J. Walsh. Stratford. $1.50. 
The Medical Follies. M. Fishbein. Boni, Liveright. $2.00. 
The History of American Music. L. C. Elson. Macmillan. 
The New Music. George Dyson. Oxford Press. 


Lippincott. 


Fiction 

Tales of the Long Bow. G. K. Chesterton. 
Steel Decks. J. B. Connolly. Scribner. $2.00. 
Mr. Petre. H. Belloc. McBride. $2.50. 
Little Ships. K. Norris. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 

Red Riding Hood. E. Jordan. Century. $2.00. 

Married Life. E. O’Shaughnessy. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 
Selwood of Sleepy Cat. F. Spearman. Scribner. $2.00. 
The Peasants. 4 Vols. L. Reymont. Knopf. Each $2.50. 
Gentleman Riches. L. Borden. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Villa by the Sea. I. C. Clarke. Benziger. $2.00. 
Left Hander. C. F. Donovan. Meier Co. $2.00. 

The Greatest Man on Earth. T. D. Mack. Herder. $1.75. 
The Hill People. H. Moriarty. Herder. $1.75. 

Mirage. I. Specking. Benziger. $1.50. 
The Return of the Ortons. A. H. Bennett. Herder. $1.75. 
Miracle. C. B. Kelland. Harper. $2.00. 
Beau Geste. P. Wren. Stokes. $2.00: 
The Keeper of the Bees. G. &. Porter. 
Coral. C. Mackenzie. Doran. $2.00. 
O’Malley of Shanganah. Donn Byrne. Century. $1.25. 
Christmas Day in the Morning. G. S. Richmond. Doubleday, 


La Roux. J. Abbott. 
John McNab. J. Buchan. 
Andrew Bride of Paris. 


Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 


Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 


Macmillan. $2.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 
H. S. Harrison. Houghton, Mifflin. 


The Reluctant Duchess. A. D. Miller. Dodd, Mead. $1.75. 
Colin II. E. F. Benson. Doran. $2.00. 

Cousin Jane. H. L. Wilson. Cosmopolitan. $2.00. 

Bill the Conqueror. P. J. Wodehouse. Doran. $2.00. 
Running Special. F. L. Packard. Doran. $2.00. 

The Thundering Herd. Zane Grey. Harper. $2.00. 

The Rim of the Prairie. B.S. Aldrich. Appleton. $2.00. 

Red of the Redfields. G. S. Richmond. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 
Mother’s Recompense. Edith Wharton. Appleton. $2.00. 
Barren Ground. E. Glasgow. Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 

The Ship of Souls. E. Hough. Appleton. $2.00. 

Tales of Hearsay. Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 
The Kenworthys. M. Wilson. Harper. $2.00. 

That Royle Girl. E. Balmer. Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 

The Perennial Bachelor. A. Parrish. Harper. $2.00. 

P.A.L. F. Riesenberg. McBride. $2.00. 

St. Helios. A. R. Burr. Duffield. $2.00. 

Suspense. Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 

Drums. J. Boyd. Scribner. $2.50. 

Greenery Street. D. Mackail. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 

The George and the Crown. S. Kaye-Smith. Dutton. $2.00. 
Afterwards. Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 
Wolf. A. P. Terhune. Doran. $2.00. 

The Ancient Highway. J. C. Curwood. Cosmopolitan. $2.00. 
A Son of His Father. H. B. Wright. Appleton. $2.00. 
Ruben and Ivy Sen. L. J. Miln. Stokes. $2.00. 

The mr ala of Redmarsh Farm. A. Marshall. Dodd, Mead. 


$2.00. 
The Missing Millions, E. Wallace. Small, Maynard. $2.00. 
The Loring Mystery. J. Farnol. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
Voice from the Dark. E. Phillpotts. Macmillan. $2.00. 
Murder Club. Howel Evans. Putnam. 
Anything But the Truth. Carolyn Wells. Lippincott. $2.00. 
The eon Van Suttart Mystery. G. A. Chamberlain. Putnam. 
The Iron Chalice. Roy Cohen. Little, Brown. $2.00. 
The Red Lamp. M. R. Rinehart. Doran. $2.00. 
Face Cards. Carolyn Wells. Putnam. 
Out of the Blue. H. C. McNeile. Doran. $2.00. 
Caravan. John Galsworthy. Scribner. $2.50. 
Variety. Richard Connell. Minton, Balch. $2.00. 
O. Henry Prize Stories of 1924. Doubleday, Page. $2.00. 
Great Sea Stories. J. L. French. Brentano. $2.00. 
Great Pirate Stories. J. L. French. Brentano. $2.00. 
The Sporting Spirit. C. W. Gray. Holt. $2.00. 
The Best Love Stories of 1924. M. M. Humphrey. Small, May- 
nard. $2.00. 
“Dawgs.” C. W. Gray. Holt. $2.50. 


Of course, the best Christmas gift is a year’s sub- 
scription to AMERICA. 



































































































REVIEWS 


The Everlasting Man. By G. K. Cuesterton. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co. $3.00. 


Since it is impossible, as Mr. Chesterton pertinently observes, 
for a real Catholic to write any book on any subject, above all on 
this subject, without showing that he is a Catholic, it is not sur- 
prising that although according to his purpose his religion is never 
obtruded, the Catholic note runs strong and clear throughout this 
truly remarkable work. Noting that those who are most hostile 
to the Church are but ill-educated Christians turning into iil- 
tempered agnostics, he wisely adds that while the best way to 
understand our religion 1s to be inside it, the next best way is to 
be altogether outside it, that thus afar off one may perceive its 
truth in due perspective. The purpose, then, of “The Everlasting 
Man” is to demonstrate that if the observer from this latter point 
of vantage views impartially these two strange and unique facts, 
to wit, man and his development up to the time of Christ, the man 
Christ with the religion He taught; they are simply inexplicable 
in any other philosophy than that of the Church. Primitive man is 
not, as material evolution declares, the crown of a continuous 
process but a distinct and mysterious break with all lower nature 
evidenced by his works of art and intellect. Just as man is thus 
sharply marked off from the irrational, so the man Christ is not 
to be expressed in terms of a more perfect man evolved out of the 
heathen, nor can this religion be explained as a transition from 
mythology or as the flower of pagan philosophy. Christ Himself 
and His religion are sui generis and the so-called science of com- 
parative religion in straining the doctrine of Christ so as to 
classify it with the various false religions has only ended in a 
lamentable failure. The book does not pretend to be that of a 
specialist, but its author has made a marvelous use of the special- 
ists; nor does it aim at a theological treatment of the theme and 
nonetheless it is a brilliant and solid side line to the ordinary 
apologetic. Being at once an unanswerable argument and a delight- 
ful piece of literature, it ought to be an admirable antidote to the 
prevailing Naturalism. We are indeed much in the debt of this 
great writer who is laboring so untiringly and successfully for 
God’s cause. Now that he has come home he has added to the 
glory of “Orthodoxy” and “Heretics” that which is greater, 
“ The Everlasting Man.” BH. T. 


Whisperings of the Caribbean. By Josepn J. WiiitaMs, S. J. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $2.00. 

This title seems rather fanciful for a volume containing so much 
excellent matter, historical, sociological and meteorological. The 
buccaneers and pioneers, the folk-lore and funerals, and the earth- 
quakes and hurricanes of Jamaica, B. W. I., form the substance of 
the book. Father Williams has traced the beginnings of civilization 
in the island from its discovery by Columbus. He has drawn on 
little known sources of history for his facts. His abundant and 
scholarly references show the painstaking writer. His missionary 
labors for many years in the field of which he writes makes him 
eminently fitted to speak of the country and its people with au- 
thority. He lived through devastating earthquakes and hurricanes 
that spread desolation over this fair tropical island, and helped to 
minister to the dying and bury with the rites of Holy Church the 
helpless victims of these disasters. His great heart made him 
sympathize with their childish superstitions, and his priestly zeal 
made him labor with consecrated hands to rebuild shattered cabins 
and chapels while he built up the Kingdom of God in their midst. 
The author’s first hand account of the Anancy stories of these 
children of the bush is diverting and illuminating. So much has 
been written about these simple animal tales that an authoritative 
statement from one who lived and worked among them is a valuable 
addition to the folk-lore of a primitive people. Through this, his 
third volume, Father Williams shows that he is as pleasant a 
guide in strange countries as he is in the world of the spirit. 

F. R. D. 
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Joan of Arc. Maid of France. Two Volumes. By ALBERT 
BiceLow Paine. New York: The Macmillan Co. $10.50. 

Of Mr. Paine’s veneration and love for Joan, there can be not 
the slightest doubt. His preface states that “she was, she is the 
most interesting human being the world has ever known.” His 
two large volumes prove that to him she is one of the most 
sacred of human beings. His method in presenting this oft told 
story is eminently simply and sensible. If Joan is worth knowing 
in this twentieth century, she must be known as she was in her 
own fifteenth century. She must be seen through the eyes of those 
who actually saw her, and evaluated by the judgments of those 
who associated with her. Above all, she must be permitted to 
speak for herself. Mr. Paine has built his biography on this 
sane thesis. Accordingly, he has quoted every werd that Joan 
is known to have spoken and has reprinted every extant document 
to which she has affixed her sign or her name. He has presented 
all the important contemporary documents that illustrate her brief 
career, the accusations of her encmies as well as the testimonies 
of her friends and enemies. He has avoided as much as may be 
a private and subjective interpretation of her life; when he does 
offer his personal views he bases them on sound evidence. The 
Joan that emerges from this narrative is not the Joan of Shaw 
or of Anatole France or even Mark Twain or of any of the French 
and English calumniators and special pleaders. To Mr. Paine she 
is normal in body and mind, neither the deformed creature of 
MacLaurin nor the neurasthenic of Thalamas and Denis. He 
recognizes that her “ voices” and her “ visions” were to her real 
and objective ; not conscience or hysterical and diseased imaginings. 
He portrays her as a Catholic and not a Shavian Protestant, as a 
loyal daughter of her Church and not a champion of religious in- 
dividualism, as pious and chaste, not the witch or the wanton mali- 
cious contemporaries and misguided biographers have called her. 
Mr. Paine’s view of Joan is much the same as that which the 
Catholic Church takes. It should be noted, however, that an occa- 
sional phrase betrays that he is not a member of Joan’s Church. 
He seems, too, to have drawn a false deduction about the “de- 
lusion” under which Joan labored in one part of her trial. And 
some of his assertions about the authority and the representative- 
ness of the tribunal that condemned Joan are not historically ac- 
curate. These flaws do not disfigure his portrait essentially. The 
many gravure illustrations in these volumes are valuable of them- 
selves. Not the least interesting feature is the care and the thor- 
oughness with which Mr. Paine has examined present day France 
for vestiges of Joan, and the completeness of his descriptions of 
the paintings, statues and monuments by which she has been 
honored. F, X. T. 





The Mystery of Joan of Arc. By Leon Denis. Translated by 
ArtHUR CoNnAN Doyte. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50. 

To discuss this volume with Mr. Paine’s is almost desecration. 
Joan of Arc has become all things to all men. It would seem that, 
as a child, “her thoughts plunged into the depths of the invisible” 
and that, in her sleep, her spirit “flowed out into the etheric 
spaces.” Her saints were spirits, presumably dicarnated. Joan was 
a “medium,” with powers of divination, clairvoyance and clairau- 
dience. And all that she ever did or said is easily explainable by 
the psychic knowledge that has been discovered in these recent 
years. Joan sends messages from the “ invisible,” for she is “ one 
of the leaders upon the other side in bringing fresh religious truth 
to mankind.” She has changed her views completely in her new 
abode, for she now asserts that “my love for the Church turns 
more and more away from this ancient guide of souls.....” 
Poor Joan! After the noble, heroic, saintly life that she spent on 
earth, she is now a ridiculous “spook.” M. Denis, by his own 
assertion, is as free from the prejudice of those who attack Joan 
as from the misguided zeal of those who praise her as a Saint. 
In plain truth he is the most lamentably pathetic of all Joan’s in- 
terpreters. He and Arthur Conan Doyle talk psychic twaddle with 
the Maid as their mouthpiece. te Se 
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The Old Mission Churches and Historic Houses of California. 
Their History, Architecture, Art and Lore. By Rexrorp New- 
coms, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $15.00. 

The author of this handsome volume is intent primarily on dis- 
cussing the architectural characteristics of the Hispanic shrines 
of California. In a sense he offers the first adequate treatment 
of the Spanish architecture of our Southwest. Certainly, this 
merits attention and study. Through its influence the United States, 
otherwise so markedly Anglo-Saxon in its origins, ideals and insti- 
tutions, shares the romance and color of Old Spain and, what is 
more, its mysticism and its Catholic, esthetic and spiritual in- 
heritance. The first chapters of the volume afford a background 
of environment and general information about the Mission system, 
its growth and decline. In the second part of the book, after a 
study of the sources of the California style of architecture which 
makes its appeal “through picturesque composition, good pro- 
portion and structural frankness” and which comes to us with 
native modifications from the Spain of the Renaissance through 
Mexico, Professor Newcomb institutes an interesting, instructive 
and edifying pilgrimage along El Camino Real, following in the 
footsteps of the Padres, and studying one Mission after another: 
its history, its architecture, its folk-lore. The last chapters 
are concerned with the less pretentious but no less interesting 
architectural styles found in the old Spanish homes, especially at 
San Diego, Santa Barbara and Monterey. This volume, contain- 
ing more than two hundred drawings, is another tribute to the 
toil and skill of the Padres “ who displayed marked originality in 
the use of their simple flat bricks and tiles—who used all the 
constructive systems (of building) that at that time had been 
developed” and the result of whose work “compels the admira- 
tion of laymen as well as architects the world over.” Catholics 
will resent unauthenticated statements which describe the first 
Spanish priests in Mexico as “greedy, lustful and insolent” and 
the suggested abuse of power by the Jesuit successors of Salva- 
tierra, carelessly introduced with a mere “perhaps.” But the 
book is a distinct contribution to American architectural studies 
and will make a valuable addition to the libraries of book-lovers, 
especially of California enthusiasts. W. I. L. 





Arnold Janssen. By HerMan Fiscuer, S.V.D. Techny, 


Illinois: Mission Press. $1.50. 


From his birth in the ancient duchy of Geldern in 1837, until his 
death at Steyl in 1909, a concatenation of spiritual experiences 
made of Father Janssen a priest of Providence. When the Kultur- 
kampf and the Protestant May Laws had frustrated his hopes of 
religious unity for the Fatherland, his tremendous zeal founded the 
first mission house for Germany, Austria and Holland at Steyl 
on the Meuse, September 8, 1875. At his death, thirty-three years 
later, the Society of the Divine Word numbered 469 priests, 698 
brothers and 1,066 students preparing for the missionary priest- 
hood. Priests and brothers were active in China, Japan, Australia, 
Africa, North and South America. Five mission districts counted 
53,464 neophytes and 50,000 catechumens, while more than 150,000 
pagan children had been baptized, when in danger of death. In 
South America his priests cared for 350,000 Catholics, conducted 
two clerical seminaries and several institutions of higher learning. 
From the Steyl printing plant a mass of Catholic literature had 
been disseminated. The second foundation, that of the Missionary 
Sisters-Servants of the Holy Ghost, numbered in twenty years 
500 members, 203 of whom were active in foreign countries. A 
cloistered division of forty devoted themselves to the service of 
perpetual adoration. In depicting this epochal personality, the 
author does not idealize. The frank resulf is an intensely human 
portrait animated by a spirituality that is most convincing. The 
book is a splendid apology for the Foreign Missions and in its facts 
and figures gracefully refutes the fallacies of the opposition. It is 
pleasing to reflect that this pious priest, who all his life waited 
upon God, is honored in death by thousands of apostolic sons. 
Ti e 
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Ireland Beautiful. By Watrace NutrInc. 
Mass.: Cid America Company. $4.00. 

When the author, who is not an Irishman nor a Catholic, begins 
his book with the declaration: “It is not an overstatement that Ire- 
land is at once the most beautiful and the least known portion of the 
civilized world,” and adds that, “ Were I banished from America 
today I think that Ireland would have higher claims upon my 
regard than any other foreign land,” it is safe to assume that his 
tour of about 7,000 miles of travel, in every one of the thirty-two 
counties, was a success. He now wants to work up his fellow 
countrymen to a like enthusiasm and provides more than 300 
beautiful pictures, with appropriate text, to serve as justification 
for his earnest appeal for tourists abroad to land there, and test 
his opinion that “ the beauties of Ireland stand alone, characteristic, 
fascinating, ennobling.” He gives very practical directions about 
the necessary details for making the trip and tells how a delightful 
tour of the country can be made at a minimum of expense and a 
sure result of abounding interest and pleasure. The hospitality 
and good nature of the Irish character are specially lauded in the 
recital of his own experience. It is a book about Ireland compiled 
on a novel and very instructive plan and deserving of the most 
generous patronage. Now and then Mr. Nutting indulges in asides 
of a political, economic and historical context so evidently earnest 
and sincere however that, even if one does not entirely agree with 
him, they can be added to the general total of good-will in his 
favor Who after reading his appealing volume could have any- 
thing but good wishes for an author who is convinced that “ surely 
those travelers who seek the charm of unspoiled beauty of nature 
and instinctive courtesy in people cannot be kept away from Ireland 
Beautiful” ? T. F. M. 


Framingham, 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For Spiritual Reading.—It is not easy so to stress the com- 
monplace as to make attractive reading, yet that is precisely 
what Francis X. Doyle, S.J., does in “The Home Virtues” 
(Benziger. $1.25), a companion volume to “The Home World.” 
The appearance of the latter, the preface tells us, prompted a 
solicitous mother to vicariously inquire “if the man who wrote 
it has anything on how to raise seven children.” Although he 
disavows either the knowledge or the courage to launch such a 
volume, the writer here provides parents with an exposition of 
the virtues which should adorn the heads of the house and he 
proffers as well many a useful lesson to the younger members 
of the home circle. In “The Home Virtues” priests will find 
new ways of bringing home old truths to the faithful. 

The Rev. Joseph, A. Fredette of the Portland diocese dedi- 
cates to his new bishop “The Wonders of Massabielle at 
Lourdes” (Boston: Matthew F. Sheehan), a translation from 
the French of S. Pruvost’s story in which the recently beati- 
fied Bernadette Soubirous plays such a telling part. Our 
familiarity with the wonderful shrine of the Pyrenees has been 
largely begotten of the impressions conveyed by tourists. The 
present work is rather a detailed story gathered from authentic 
domestic sources of the apparitions of the Mother of God and 
the establishment of the pilgrimages which have become world- 
wide. The chapters are adapted for May or October devotions, 
a feature that will appeal to priests. 





Little Flower Books.— Michael Williams has written a dis- 
tinctive study which he cails, “The Little Flower of Carmel” 
(Kenedy. $1.25). It is a little bock of a hundred small pages into 
which the author has poured his rich enthusiasm for a subject 
near to his heart. He freely acknowledges his own great in- 
debtedness to the Saint of the Carmel and with good reason hails 
her “the greatest woman of modern times.” Inspiration for the 
book was given by the mural painting which Augustus Vincent 
Tack designed for the Paulist Church in New York. 

“The Teachings of the Little Flower” (Benziger. $1.25), by the 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S. J., offers a helpful review of the 
life and virtues of St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, with the purpose 
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of bringing home the practical lessons to be gathered therefrom. 
The reader is constantly kept in direct touch with the Saint by the 
numerous passages quoted at length irom her Autobiography, and 
translated anew by the author, who points her message for us. A 
number of photographs taken by him give a local setting to the 
narrative, showing the buildings and scenery familiar to St. Teresa 
in childhood days. 


Prayer and Prayerbooks.—“ The Daily Missal with Vespers 
for Sundays and Feasts,” edited by Dom. Gaspar Lefebvre, 
O.S.B., has just been issued by E. M. Lohmann, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Latin and the English are in parallel columns and the type 
and binding are all that may be desired. There is a ¢ine preface 
on liturgical worship, a brief instruction on the proper way to 
hear Mass and morning and evening prayers selected from 
Prime, Vespers and Compline. This is the feature especially 
praised by Cardinal Bourne in commending the new missal to 
the laity. 

In “The Path of Prayer” (Benziger. $0.35), Vincent J. 
McNabb, O.P., has compiled a booklet of extracts from the 
diary of Sir Laurence Shipley, an old school-fellow. There is 
nothing approaching either the trite or the exaggerated in these 
reflections of a sufferer whose last years were spent “ growing 
towards God.” 

“Thoughts of Blessed Ramon Lull” (Benziger. $0.80), by 
E. Allison Peers, as they are given in this dainty little volume, 
are arranged for every day in the year. They reveal the 
fourteenth century mystic philosopher in the guise of a lover 
striving for greater knowledge of his Beloved. Several works 
of the martyr have been drawn upon in the preparation of this 
anthology. 

“How to Pray Well” (Techny: S.V.D. Press), is a series 
of short instructions on man’s most important religious exercise. 
It has been compiled by the Rev. William Gier, S.V.D. As the 
title indicates, the valuable little volume is not merely a book 
of compiled prayers but a treatise on that process of union 
with God to which the life of every true religious is devoted. 
The fruit of Father Gier’s labor is bound to be appreciated by 
any religious into whose hands it comes. 





Truths of God.—The Catholic laity are already deeply indebted 
to Rev. John F. Sullivan for “The Visible Church” and “The 
Externals of the Catholic Church,” both favorably noticed in this 
Review at the time of their publication. To the latter the indefat- 
igable and scholarly priest has added a companion-volume, “ Fun- 
damentals of Catholic Belief” (Kenedy. $2.00). It is a book of 
Catholic dogma though here and there the author makes excursions 
into the realm of Church history, moral theology and canon law, 
that are apt and instructive. There is a timely chapter on Evolu- 
tion and another on Miracles and a complete series on the Sacra- 
ments. The whole style of the volume is popular; this no doubt 
wil] explain occasional inaccuracies in theological statements, which 
later editions should correct. 

Primarily intended for bad, almost desperate cases, no sinner 
should fear Confession; experience shows it to be in fullest har- 
mony with the cravings of the human heart. An instructive little 
volume from the zealous pen of Robert Eaton, “The Ministry of 
Reconciliation” (Herder $0.85), shows how we are to do our part 
to draw fruit from the sacrament. Father Eaton insists much on 
using Confession for direction, most important for any spiritual 
progress yet falling into desuetude. He also warns against retail- 
ing personal advice given in the confessional, a common but dan- 
gerous fault. Though the volume will always make timely reading 
it will have especial value during retreats. 

“Man” (Macmillan. $1.00), by Martin J. Scott, S.J., was favor- 
ably reviewed in these pages when first published. Its popularity 
has made a reprint necessary. It is a presentation of basic eternal 
truths in a modern form but not modernistically. 
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Pirates of the Delaware. Half Told Tales.. Snow Rubies. 
Portrait of a Man with Red Hair. False Scent. Young 
Experience. The Venetian Glass Nephew. The Cellini Plaque. 


A hundred years ago Philadelphians apparently lived in an 
assuring calm but below the surface there were conflicting and 
dangerous elements. Pirates lurked along the Delaware and 
some of their leaders participated in the gay city life. Rupert 
Sargent Holland in “Pirates of the Delaware” (Lippincott. 
$2.00), narrates how the French Revolution had driven out the 
Marquis de Severac and his lovely daughter and how they found 
refuge in Philadelphia where the powers of evil flourished. 

No lover of Henry Van Dyke’s books need be told that “ Half 
Told Tales” (Scribner. $1.50), has that same beauty of style, 
that same sweetness and light that are characteristic of all of 
his works. In his latest volume Dr. Van Dyke has really told 
only half. the tale, the other half of each tale is left to the 
deduction of the reader, and the deeper the thinking on the 
latter’s part the clearer the intention of the writer will be 
understood and enjoyed. 

For those accustomed to picture India as a land shriveling 
up under a tropical sun, Ganpat (M. L. A. Gompertz), the 
author of “Snow Rubies” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00), opens 
vistas, marvelous in beauty, of mountain, river and lake. The 
tale has all the elements of a living narration. Four tourists 
ascend a mountain beyond the snow line and there come upon 
a strange, repulsive people who dwell in caves. In the fight 
that ensues, the story loses some of its vitality because of the 
detailed description of the caves. The rubies, which give title 
to the tale, fall to the possession of the tourists when an op- 
portune earthquake buries the strange people in their caves. 

“ Portrait of a Man with Red Hair” (Doran. $2.00), by Hugh 
Walpole is a novel with a decided thrill. Mr. Walpole has 
played for mystery and suspense and he succeeds in getting his 
effect in every chapter. A madman of culture, a lovely girl, a 
stupid husband, a brave American, a faithful lover make the 
story. The climax is sounded by a big fisherman who saves the 
day. Readers distrustful of their nerves should read this book 
in broad daylight. 

Some mysteries are more mysterious, some less. Not every 
plot encourages the same thrill. So it is that J. S. Fletcher’s 
“False Scent” (Knopf. $2.00), interesting though it be from the 
first page to the last, has not the same gripping force as some 
of its predecessors. Nevertheless it is a well told tale and one 
fitted to refresh a tired mind. The hero is both artist and sleuth 
and before the villain confesses his evil doings more than one 
suspect experiences the niceties of the third degree. As usual 
Scotland Yard blunders but the blunders are not fruitless. 

“Young Experience” (Seltzer. $2.00), by Robert Stuart 
Christie, might equally well be titled “ Youthful Inexperience.” 
Of the two leading characters, one is guileful, the other guile- 
less. The author exhibits no mean descriptive power, but un- 
fortunately uses his talents to drag the reader through the mire. 

Humor to be good must be unaffected. This is the weak spot 
in “The Venetian Glass Nephew” (Doran. $2.00), by Elinor 
Wylie. There is evident throughout a striving for the humorous, 
an effort to be witty. The idea of a nephew made of glass to 
cheer the old heart of a cardinal is silly enough. It is rendered 
doubly silly by an author playing up the humorous style. The 
serious aspect of the book is that it presents a false impression 
of things clerical. 

The preference of Sandro Peruzzi, a Florentine artist of con- 
summate skill to counterfeit the masters although his own 
talents would have won him equal fame supplies the motive for 
“The Cellini Plaque” (Page. $2.00), by Harold MacGrath. 
Peruzzi is not only an artistic genius but also a genius “ in 
rooking millionaires unsophisticate in the ways of art.” His 
daughter and her husband serving as foils to bring out the 
amusing and unblushing rascality of this modern Cellini add 
considerably to the interest of a story that makes very pleasant 
reading even if somewhat slender in plot and incident. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 


Lectures in Catholic Worship 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referring to recent letters in AMERICA emphasizing the neces- 
sity for Catholics to have a better understanding of the externals 
of their religion it may interest your readers to know that a 
very attractive course on this subject has been under preparation 
for some time and will be offered, after New Year’s, in the 
Evening Classes of the Young Men’s Catholic Association of 
Boston, 

These Evening Classes in the fifteen years of their existence 
have had a total enrolment of over 30,000 men and women from 
all parts of Greater Boston. More than thirty-five practical 
-ourses are taught, and the latest course, “The Details of Catholic 
Worship”, will present to Catholics and non-Catholics this im- 
portant matter in a most interesting way. The lectures will be 
given by Rev. James L. McGovern, S.J., on ten Thursday eve- 
nings, beginning January 7, 1926. 

The first three lectures will be devoted to the Mass, giving a 
full description of the Externals and Details of Holy Mass; the 
History of the Mass, the Story of the first Mass and its develop- 
ment. Father McGovern will further show and explain the 
origin, history and significance of each of the vestments worn by 
the priest and of the vessels used in the Mass. He will give a 
careful explanation of the Ordinary of the Mass and of all the 
prayers and actions of the priest, each one fraught with so much 
symbolism and meaning. 

Other topics included under the main subject of “Catholic 
Worship” will be treated in the remaining seven lectures. These 
will not attempt to teach religion, as such, but will explain care- 
fully, im a most interesting manner the details of our worship. 
A better knowledge of these details cannot, however, fail to in- 
crease the faith of our people. 

The announcement of this course has already resulted in many 
registrations and it is hoped that it will be one of the largest 
lecture courses that has been offered by the Evening Classes for 
years. 


Boston. Josepu H. Farran. 


Where Catholic Schools Are in Fault 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of November 7, Mr. R. R. Macgregor, discussing 
“The Decline of the Home Sentiment,” has certainly gone a long 
way “to draw the fire both of extreme feminists and extreme 
anti-feminists.” His indictment is painfully accurate of many 
women, and sometimes, in moments of broad pessimism, we seem 
to feel that it fits all young women, which is of course emphati- 
cally not true. We need a remedy, but “a big, heart-whole ‘ Back- 
to Home’ movement with every married woman taking part in it” 
will not effect a cure. 

There are, of course, outstanding environmental forces driving 
men and women out of the “home” and one, not the least, is the 
“2x4” apartments of our large cities which have been described 
so aptly as “ rabbit-warrens.” Yet it were idle just now to chafe 
at this unfortunate housing-condition which is actually here and 
will remain for some time. The cure must lie and does lie else- 
where. 

Indeed, back of all this, and deeper than all the pressure of all 
environmental physical forces is the basic selfishness or self-cen- 
tredness of the age. “ Divorce is a symptom, not a disease.” So, 
too, “the decline of the home sentiment.” You will not get “ Back 
to Home” until you re-light the fires that warmed us back at 
home and made home lovable to husband and children, a dream 
to every noble-minded girl and the pride of every true mother. 
Why have men always revered wifehood and motherhood? Be- 
cause it spells self-sacrifice, forgetfulness of self, of which the 
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wanton knows nothing, for she takes the pleasures and refuses 
the pleasure’s natural cost. 

And, apropos of the current discussion about Catholic education, 
may I submit that just herein some of our Catholic schools fail 
to live up in practice to their preachments. We preach self-sacri- 
fice to our students and then what? Each year, in imitation of 
others, our college students, girls and boys, have “proms” of 
excessive “class” costing $14 to $16 a couple and ending in the 
wee hours of the morning, at times good Catholic girls arriving 
home at 5 A. M.. They are mulcted $12 to $15 for an expensive 
year book, and another dozen dollars for a class ring. We allow 
them to be forced to live up to false standards while at school 
and then expect them to live moderately later on! Not only this 
inculcation of false standards results, but it is a real hardship 
to the poorer boys and girls—and there are many such in our 
schools. 

I recall years ago at a Catholic school that one of the best- 
dressed boys in the class, a leader, too, intellectually, actually 
fainted in the class-room because they had no food to eat at home. 
They were doing their poverty-best to keep up appearances. 
Suppose in his day $50 had to be delivered over for this imitation 
pageantry ! 

No, don’t do away with dancing or proms or any legitimate 
pleasure, but control them. Could not the boys and girls be 
shown that it would be “reasonable” to have a “ prom” at $5 per 
couple, ending at 1 A. M. If not, isn’t there reason to look again 
to our inculcation of right standards of living? 

May be, no one college could do this alone, but suppose, for 
instance, the deans of all the Catholic colleges in and around 
New York met and formulated a common standard of reasonable 
pleasures—would not that work? 

“Back to Home” —yes. But better still back to what is back of 
home, Christian self-sacrifice. Then only will the decline stop. 

Newark. Joun M. Gitman. 


The Small Town of Rollingstone 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We have had press agents with us for so many moons that we 
have grown thoroughly familiar with the tricks of the trade. 

The temperamenta] prima donna has a way of being robbed of 
her jewels with suspicious regularity. The prize fighter in his 
toilsome journey up the ladder of fame knows that “‘set ups” are 
not to be despised. The self-seeking politician and the notoriety- 
seeking pulpiteer know how to create and demolish their “man 
of straw.” 

I found a man cf straw in your issue of November 7, concealed 
in the article entitled “ Reviving The Small Town.” I was born 
and reared in the small town or village of Rollingstone, Minne- 
sota, and“the census enumerator found me in that community 
until about a year ago when I moved to St. Paul. Being a “ female 
of the species,” I do not care to “’fess up” to the number of 
candles that tried to find room on my most recent birthday cake, 
but I will admit that I lived in Rollingstone long enough to know 
its history much better than a passing tourist who spent a few 
hours with an old friend. 

Rollingstone has not materially changed its ways or its status 
since I became old enough to know what was going on in the 
great world into which I had been born. There are not quite so 
many visitors from the neighboring city of Winona as there were 
in the pre-Volstead era, but otherwise the placid little village 
continues on the even tenor of its ways. If there was ever a time 
in its history when the rude hamlet awaited a visit from another 
Goldsmith to immortalize it as “ Minnesota’s deserted village” 
Rollingstone never heard of it. The man who would attempt to 
point out the “impending disaster” to the thrifty burghers would 
have his labor for his pains. The Luxemburgers believe that 
Josh Billings was correct when he said that “some people know a 
great many things that aren’t so.” 

Rollingstone has grown old enough to become a /audator tem- 
poris acti. The pioneers and their hardships are a thing of the 
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past. Viewing their work from the vantage point of this year of 


grace 1925 one must confess that “they builded better than they | 


knew.” They built their church and they built their school. And 
the good Sisters who came in the days when accommodations were 
crude are held in loving memory. The success that attnded their 
efforts was so evident that “ he who runs may read.” 

St. Paul. E. J. 


Three Years’ Growth of Colored Parish 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There was a reception recently in the hall of the Church of Our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, built by the new colored parish 
of the Cleveland diocese. It was given by the Men’s Club in honor 
of the 170 colored persons who had been confirmed by the Right 
Rev. Bishop on the Sunday previous. The great majority of these 
were adults and converts. 

The Committee in charge, comprising about twenty representa- 
tive men, were in evening dress. The women appeared in their 
best attire, modest and very respectful. The entire setting was a 
revelation. ‘The service at the banquet was elegant and the spirit 
of the occasion was one of exceeding great joy and pride in their 
Catholic Faith on the part of these colored Catholics. 

Reviewing the history of the parish on this occasion Mgr. 
Joseph Smith told of a meeting held in the home of Mr. Johnson 
in February, 1922, where the eleven Catholics amongst the colored 
people in the City were gathered together, and from that beginning, 
in three years they had the wonderful parish of today. He told of 
the beautiful setting of the banquet, of the decorations so artistic- 
ally worked out in laborious detail by the Good Sisters, of the 
very respectful and courteous conduct of the audience, of their 
dignified appearance and of the banquet which would be a credit 
to the best parish in the City. 

He mentioned the chancel choir, with its richness and mellow- 
ness, giving expression to the most delicate shades of tone, and 
singing the music with an intelligent interpretation which has 
been a revelation to the music-lovers of the city. He told, in 
fine, of the superb singing of the congregation and of the pipe 
organ which was the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 

Thus, as the readers of AMERICA can see, a really great work 
was inaugurated in our midst three years ago last February. It 
began with great misgivings. But the parish has grown remark- 
ably in numbers, in the intense loyalty of its faithful, and in de- 
votion and gratitude to God for their Faith. 

Reverend Thomas McKenney has given his time, his talents and 
his heart to the work. He has interested his friends throughout 
the city and his genial kindness and his generous sacrifices go 
far to explain why the parish has succeeded to such a re- 
markable extent. From the very beginning he has had the most 
enthusiastic cooperation of the Right Rev. Bishop. We hope and 
pray that other parishes may be established in time, and that all 
the colored people may be blessed with the grace that these have 
received—the knowledge of the true Faith. 

Cleveland. A. & 


Following the Liturgy of the Mass 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the America of November 7, we were pleased to read the 
letter of Henry B. Shaw and note what he says about being a 
trifle “antiquarian” through the study of the Mass. Yet we 
would rather be a bit musty with age and hear Mass by follow- 
ing the liturgy of the Mass, than to be modern and not attend 
closely to the Holy Sacrifice. 

It seems to me that we lose sight of some fundamental ideas 
regarding Holy Mass when we discuss the proper way of hear- 
ing Mass. The people who attend Mass are not there as so 
many individuals privately hearing Mass. They are there at 
Sunday Mass as a collective body, participating in a sacrifice. 
The sacrificing priest is offering it for them and in union with 
them, and they in union with him. “Pray brethren that my 
Sacrifice and yours be acceptable to God the Father Almighty.” 
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“In a humble spirit and a contrite heart may we be received 
by Thee, O Lord; and let our Sacrifice be so made in Thy sight 
this day that it may please Thee, O Lord God.” 

As a collective body, as members of the Mystic Body, as 
members of the Church and God’s children, they are there, 
participating in a sacrifice. Now how can they do this better 
that as a body following the liturgical prayers of the Mass? 

How many of our laity today in this “modern” way of 
attending Sunday Mass have any idea of the ritual of the 
mass? Take the Gloria. When this hymn of praise and adora- 
tion is said, what more beautiful prayer could a layman recite 
in union with that part of the Mass than the words of the 
Gloria itself? How beautiful it sounds when all the congrega- 
tion recite it aloud at the Holy Mass! Is it not far more 
fitting than some other devotion? 

In the daily changes in each Mass and the movable parts of 
each Sunday Mass, there is a wonderful variety and a great 
beauty. We say the Our Father each day as Jesus taught it 
and do not get tired of it, and we are not out of date for doing 
so. Can any more fitting prayer be said at Holy Mass than 
the prayer of the Mass of the day? “ Arise in Thy might, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, and come; that by Thy protection we 
may be rescued from the dangers which threaten us because of 
our sins, and by Thy deliverance may attain salvation.” That 
is the collect of the first Sunday in Advent. Do you prefer to 
say beads or devout prayer to that? 

Again in daily Mass the saint of the day is honored and her 
or his intercession is sought by the Church in Holy Mass. We 
ask the intercession of the saints in each Mass. The Church 
in Heaven, in Purgatory, as well as here on earth, is concerned 
in each celebration of Holy Mass. All these wonderful 
mysteries are lost to the layman while enjoying that “ modern 
freedom” of saying his beads at Mass. 

In the quotation from Father Lester, I think our point is 
made clear. John and Mary had their attention centered on 
the dying Saviour on the Cross. They were following most 
closely the awful tragedy before their eyes. They were not 
reading pious prayers or telling beads, they were attending to 
the Divine Sacrifice there offered up. Let me be ancient and 
antiquated if I must, but my way for the laity to attend Holy 
Mass is to follow the liturgy of the Holy Sacrifice. 

West Union, Iowa. H. F. Roney. 


Early Catholic Schools of New England 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“I see be the papers,” as old friend Dooley would say, 
that Charles N. Lischka, “research specialist of the Bureau of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference,” gave an 
addres; by radio on the “ Historical Aspects of Catholic Educa- 
tion.” Apparently he neglected to give credit to the Catholic 
school of Lowell, founded on 1829 by Bishop Fenwick of Boston. 

I have only recently been going over the file of the Jeswit, started 
by Bishop Fenwick in Boston, in 1829. There are some illuminating 
data which Mr. Lischka, if he be an expert researcher, will find 
useful. In the columns of this aggressive Catholic weekly for 
January 16, 1830, is the following news: 

There are in Boston, for Catholics, two regularly attended 
schools—the one, a classical Seminary for boys (founded 
1825), the other for girls. In Charlestown there are also 2, 
besides a Sunday School at Lechmere Point. Several other 
schools recently have been established in different parts of 
New England for the benefit of Catholic children. Among 
them we may number the Catholic School at Lowell (Mass.), 
the new Catholic classical Seminary at Hartford (Connecti- 
cut), both of which are under proper and experienced teachers ; 
and the school for the instruction of Indian children near 
Bangor (Maine) which is under the direction of the Rev. V. 
Barber, their pastor. 

The next time Mr. Lischka does some educational research 
work he should, in justice, consider the life and work of Bishop 
Benedict Fenwick (1782-1846). 


Lowell, Mass. Georce, F. O’ Dwyer. 
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